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^ This trai hi ng. manual ts one paVt in a set of irTsi)l[njctionaT 

materials developed to facilitate, the efforts of Georgia educators 

' ■ . ' ■* 

in tife pfenning and implementation of comprehensive career guifdafnce 

programs. The manuarl'i?' similar- in format to other materials in 

the series. The materials are designed for use with small groups 

of counselors, teachers and career cfevelopment specialists who" are 

interested in improving the^r career guidance comp^encies. tach 

unit of '^ai^'ing materials is base<l upon a particular aspect of a 

comprehensive caree^ guidance ^tem. Through this systematic 

^ •) • ' ^ 

approach the^need for specific staff development protran materials' 

: - . " ■ ... . ^ ■ ' ' 

"^nd acfivitiies can be determined and documented.' 

Rela€ed materials produced by the Georgia Careerkyidance ^ 
Project include audio cassette recordings, trans^rwimes, a sound/ 
s-lide series," a needs assessment instrument, charts! vario'^s 
other suppor)E^materials . ^ \. ^ • ' ^ 

. SrAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP MATERIALS , ^ 
" • . . * CAREER GUIDANCE T^AMS ' ' 

• ^ GRADES i^l " . ■ ' . * ^ ■ r . 

\ • ■ . -v, . : ' 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT f>i/KA6E | , 



.This tri^^ing manual on- "Life &areer Warming: . Values, Decisions 
and Goals" was devleloped fpr use as support material for a. staff which 
identified this process^outcome area a$ a priort^ty heed- [ThS manual 
and accompanying materials were written to assist loc^l career 
guidance teams in their efforts to improve the quality and^quantity 
of their programs^ A basic assumption underlying the development of 
theseywaterials is^that all of ustbenefit from periodic rejiewal > 
^ Th^ content of thi« manual is presented in both didactic and 
experiential mo<les to encourage rflaximum involvement of participants. 
Small vgroup jcxper^^ences are a part of the special attention-gVen 
to the develpi^ent of competencies for a teeyn approach* to 
impTementation of, career guidance programs. 

The outline of the manual follows the basic learning rt^del - 
from attitude development Jt^ knowledge acquis.i^n or renewal, to 
technical and skill-development and/or improvement, and then to 
development ot implementation strategies and clans . 



'.The domains and goal areas outlined in the^^^rt be\o\^ 



pr-bvide a contextual framework for the^ understanding of student 
needs in the area-of planning skills. Thef^sired outcomes 

mtfdel was^developed to rej^fleCt the results of the ^comprehensfve 
needs assessment-. -# " ' ' , 



INTERPERSONAL .EfFECTIVEfiESS - 

Human Relat^ions Skills 
Relating With Significant Others/ 
Self Validation ^ 
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•WORK AND LIFE SKILLS^ 

Daily Living 
Employability 
Work and Leisure-Environments 
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LIFE. CAREER- PLANNING 

Planning' ^kitj^- 
Educatioqal Environment 
. Self .Understanding ^ 



\ 



tfvU 
packagz 



The goals of this package caft be best understo-dd in the cofi^ext of the 
conplete list of goals identified in thfe comprehensive needs assessfnent study. 
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• \ SUGGESTIONS TO/THE WORKSHOP COORDINATOR 

Before'the Workshop(s ) : 

1. " Study the materials of ^this^learning packet to. (a) become ■ 

' familiar with t}he concepts and rationale of the decision- - 

making process and (b) understand how specific activities 
may be deS'igned to aid Ffcrti(;ipants in developing decision- 
making'/pTanning skills v^thin the classroom. " 

2. Prepare all needed materi.als and ready^your instructional 
processes for leading these activities. The leadership 
manual is designed to give you suggestions on introducing, 
facilitating and discussing the activities. 

At the Morkshop(s ): 

1. Introductions:^ Establish an introductory process for 

' participants to get to know eacK other and you, the workshop 
coordinator. At the beg;inning of the workshop, short intro- 
ductions will suffice as parti cfpanjts will establish 
Immediate involvement with each other through the value 
clarifying activities. . / 

2, Announce to the participants the purpose of the workshop and 
the format of how this purpose will be accomplished. A good 
way to flive participants some general structure without 
overwhelming them at this point is to prepare a one-page 
handout containing the agenda for the workshop Including 
objective statements, activities and time schedules. 



3, - The workshop could be started by describing the format and 

proces^s of nisi ng their participant's manujal. You v/tll serve 
as a leader, of the activities which will include the roles of 
initiating and directing the exercise, modeling or demonstra- 
ting some of the processes, and facilitating the discussion 
generated by the activities. Possible questions to lead the 
discussion are provided throughout the leader' s" handbook. 

4. Toward the end of the workshop,, you may wish to include 
time for wrap-up and summary. This wrap-up would involve, 
thes e type s _pf tasks: (a) summarizing what has been learned, 

(b) gathering evaluation and feedback for paKici pants about 
themselv-es, you as .the coord:inator, and the workshop, and 

(c) providing for follow-up and continued resource develop- 
ment through the identification of additional learning 

/ possibilities. \ 

•* 

• How to USlg this Handbook : 

The leader's handbook consists of a parti ci pant '^s manual with 
additional pages (Green) at specific points to facilitate your role as 
workshop coordinator. These paaes marked with an "L" will include 
directions for the completion of\certain sections or*topics in the 
participant's manual and, as mentioned earlier, suggestions on 
introducing, facilitating, and discussing the activities. 

Following the suggestions for Activities, any outside materials 
needed and approximate t^e^ allotments will be listed. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The mood of the present and the projection for the future is one 
of change. Burgeoning technology has accelerated the rate of change 
to the point where one's relationships with both people and things 
are less and less enduring. Our economy too is based on transcience. 
Planned obsolg|scence , conspicuous consumption and throw-a-way products 
all reflect this phenomenon of an exponential rate of change. If 
present society can be characterized by one term, it would be - change. 

Change,' accelerating with ever increasing speed, created a society 
of such complexity that it is possible, if not probab^le, that, 
individuals can become overwhelmed.- Today, choices abound in many 
aspects of our lives where once options did not ^xist. Many of these 
choices seem relatively unimportant; and therefore, seldom provoke 
serious frustration 'or anxiety. For example, the goal of the Bell * 
Telephone System a few short years ago was to have a telephone 
J standard black carriage -type) in every home. Now, there are more 
than 1500 styles and types of phones available (Toffler, 1973). 
The speed of cloth cutting by laser beams is such that it is now 
possible to cut 1500 unique patterns faster than the traditional 
assembly line can cut 1500 copies of the same pattern. Thus, we now 
face a myriad of styles, colors, and fabrics. 

Other choices are- more far ranging in terms of importance and 
more irreversible. Educational and occupational alternatives are 
.sufficiently numerous to create unprecedented pressures for 
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indtvldtials to define their interests, to determine their values and 
to develop their identities. Frustration and confusion often results 
from the increased number of options open for one who does not have 
the skills and the practical experience necessary for choosihg among 
them. 

'Individuals need systematic help in developing decision-[naking 
skills. As options multiply and informed decisions ar'e increasingly 
required, individuals- need to know hbw to marshal 1 and evaluate ' 
pertinent information. Decision making does not occur i^i a vacutim, . 
Information is p^rocessed in the context of one's values. This means, 
then, that Individuals need to become aware of and understand their 
own values. In our changing and plural istic society, value systems 
are no longer passed along intact fi^om one generation to the next. 
Increasingly, individuals are left to their own resources to find 
the values that will direct and give meaning to their lives. They 
need help^ri developing life career planning competencies 
(Gysbers and Moore, J973). 

Planning skills contribute to a greater sense of control over 
one's own destiny. There are few areas of human life of such 
singular importance. The goal of this package is to help career 
guidance teams meet more effectively the expressed needs of students 
in the areia of life career plBnnirig.^ Recent national and state 
studies provide sufficient evidence to document the need for more 
developmental assistance in this area. 



\\\L American College Testing Program (Prediger et.al, 1973) 
reported that half of the students polled indicated that they had 
received little or.no hejp'with their career planning. The ACT 



study concluded that 



J 

counselors' are not providing help 
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wanted by the students with career planning on a one to oneN^asis 
or by means of group guidance." 'The study indica^:ed that 75%\t^ 
the students felt that this career planning was most important ^nd 
wanted help. • ^ 

Similar results were found in the comprehensive needs as^^ssment 
study conducted as part of the Georgia Career Guidance Project. 

An average of approximately 60% of studfents in the total sample 
expressed a -need: 

. to take more of an active role in making important 
dects'ions that influence my life. 

. to understand the relatioships. between 8»y career plans 
and school subjects^ . ' 

. to know how variofls circumstances influence my 
career planning. ^ 

. to understand how my values influence my career 
choices . 

. to be more systematic to planning my career goals. 

. to develop plans which will help me reach my 
educational and occupational* goals . 

. to be more responsible in' planning my future. 




n. VALUES 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

Life presents all of us with many opportwnltles and experiences 
whldh serve to shape the way we think, the way we Interact with others 
and the goals we set for ourselves. Out of these Jearnlng. gnjwlng 
experiences, we each formulate some set of guidelines to govern our 
behavior In deciding and choosing from among life's alternatives. 
.These guidelines are, our values. Having clear Ideas of what we viluei 
whaJt we\r1ze and cherish, is a very f^nportant first step toward 
sorting out our aTtematives, making decisions and setting realistic, 
attainable goals. ; 

. • ■ ■ 

^> ' ' ■ 



ACTIVITY! SETTING GOALS: MY PAST AND MY FUTORE ' - 

/ The go^l of this activity is to allow participants the opportunUy 
to: i^) identify past experiences and to begin considering the 
values implied through tfie content, and the process of recollection; 
(2) relate these recollections to present experiences and the values 
each now holds important and (3) look at the goals we have set for the 
futurfe. . .. . * ■ ^ ^ :^ 

Our recollections of our past experiences (people, objects 
places, events., settings) add meaning to our jiresent experiences and 
the kind of goals we project for ourjtelves in the future. In order / 
to think about how we migh^ want to plan ^pur future years and begin 
to set personal goal sf Consider the following questions 'for a minute 
or two and jot down a re^ of your memories. After identifying som^ 
experiences jtVincluding such things as incerests, problems, and hope 
small groups will be formed for the purpose of sharing the 
recollections with other members of the group. , 



ACTIVITY 1 SEHING GOALS: MY PAST AND MY FUTURE 

\ . ' * • 

1. After participants have read the objectives, introduction, and 

directions for the activijty, allow approximately 20 minutes for^ 

individual completion of ihe activity. 
?. Break the larger group into smaller groups of 3-4 and allow each 

participant five minutei to share some of their responses with 

the other gr^up members. 
3. In instructing groups prior to discussi^, ask that, they try to 

be aware of patterns of consistency or changes in values they see 
. throughout an individual's past recdllecti^r ^ f.s#nt experiences 

and future goals. 

directions: " , 

1. Divide your present age by 3. 

Example: My present age--40 ^ ,^ 
divided by 3 3 

f .- ' • 

2. Describe yourself (interests, problems, hopes) and what 

you remember (people, objects, places, events, settings) 
when you were 1/3 your present age. Joi down thfse 
memories. (Example age 13) » . 



1^ 



3. Describe yourself and what you remember when you were 2/3 
your present age*'. (Example age 26). Jot dowa these 
memories. 



c 



4. Describe yourself (Interests, problems, hopes) and 
your expectations (regarding people, objects, places, 
events, settings) when you reach your present age plus 
1/3. (Example age, 63). Jot down these thoughts. 
In the follow-up discussion, help the'^partlcipants td focus on^ 
the values patterns which seem to emerge In .the recollections. 
Materials" needed: paper, pencils 



J- 
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V . ■ a: INFLUENCE ON VALUES DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIVIDUALS, GROUPS,, AND'.€Uj5.TURES 

Almost every, choice- an individual makes) is motivated by personal 
values.^ Values constitute the things in life that really matter tof 

...„,. ^ . ^ ' ■. 

a person, the things which repeatedly influence, behavior and choices 
Interpersonal conflicts can arise from Value differences, because 
ihdividit^als often think that anythrtfjg which is so important to "them 
must also be Important to everybody else.- Many major historical • 
conflicts have resulted from the efforts of yse groi^j? of^eople • 
to instill their "right" values onto others. Values are rarely the^ 
same for everyone. They canj differ radically from person to person. 

Values aTsQj differ from group to group. Groups fall into -many 
categories, such as political, special int^st (e.g., chess, 
environmental , athletic), social and peer, and religious. People, 
usually belong to.these grtJlips because the group values reflect their 
own. Group values 'can often be a source. of strength to people; 
they cdh provide a sense o/'direction, support, or purpose. Group 

values can also, 1 ike individual values,' be a source of contention / 

/> ■ ' ' / ■ • ' j' 

and separation among people. Groups' can have a very strong influerice 



on thetr members, cementing together people wfio shar^ similar values, 
and pulling apart people who differ. Cultures have distinct. vafi^Je 
patterns which cause their members to behave differently from people 

« Jk 

who, have grown„up in other cultures. (Thefe is often pressure for 



"own.^up jr 
j^Jtside" 



'Indl vidua is^jtslde" the dominant culture t5)». conform. Different^ 



cuwure values, Hke differtnces 1r\. Individual and.^mip values, can 
contribute- to the enr1cKiner\t artd "complexity of iociej^; \, 
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^ ^ CULTURAL HfACr 

1 
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ACTIVlfr 2 

^^yj^Break Into sma^^qroups "and consider the following: 
* If^'There are many^ltures represented in our countr^. The 
Ameridan Indian, ^lack Inner city, SpanisK-Ameri can, ruraU middle 



clatss suburban whlie^ etc. All these cultures represent "pb^tentl ally 



different value systems. 



Consider tt^. following ^ems. What values ib you thinWiff^^nt 
cultures would attach to them?^ , y 

Land ' 

Cars • ■ \ 
Television - . 

Food (restaurant, gourmet food, etc.) 
Clothes 
Politics 



I. 



How are/you affected by the values o^ i^ur^-predoiUplnant culture? 



« V 
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ACTrVITY 2. f . •. ' CULTURAL IMPA^ \ : ' 

>t ' '■_ . , - f . • ■ ^ . •, . 

After participants have read the section entitled Influence of 

Values, breaK* i-ntousmarl 1 groups of 6-8 and guide discussion based on 

• •■• .. ' 

the stimu.lus questions gjven in the participants manual-. ,A^ a leader^ 
of the disci/Ssionr you wili want to >pay particular att.en^ofi to^keejs^ng 
Xhe group on tai^k. 'The participants* may tend to get lock^ on the 
relative accuracy of certain srtereotynes.. One way to avpid^his^ (jfff- 
tasK behavior is to keep the corvversation moving rapidly--focusing 
on the generation of several alternatives. , 
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" • ^. Bv VAblE DEVELOPMENT 

• ■ ' ■■ \ ' ■' -i^' ■ ' ' ' 

. Law^iice Kohlberjg, using ideas from John\Dewfey, has postulated 
threiB^ife s^twes of moraUdevQlopment (1975)-. At level oiie.^he 

.preconVentibnal level ,^ the child' ts concerned with tjie satisfaction 
of her/his heVrfs. .Kohlberg states that at thfs leveV %he chtid is 
responsive to cultural ^ules and labels tff good aqdvbad, right or 
wrong*, but interprets these^labeli either in terms of... punishment, 
reward or^exchange of favors, or in terms of the physical -power of 

those who enunciate tf^e rules and labels The- physical consequences 

of action determiji it^oodness or badness, regardless of., .the 
values of these consequencies Right action consists of that which 

■ instrumental ly satisfies one's own needs and occasionally the needs 
of others." At the conventional ^vel , level tvyo, the individual 
is concerned With conformity to group or societal values, seeking 
acceptance from peers "regardless of inmediate and obvious 



conseqijences." Kohlberg uses the terms "maintaining," "suppqrting' 
and "justifying," to describe the adherence to the social order for ' 
its own s^ke that is manifested at this .level. Finally, at the 
postconventional, autonomous, or principled level, the individual 
begins efforts to define or claVify her/his own personal values,' 
iijdependent of ' groups or other persons who might share those values. 

The development and clarification df our values is a continuous 
process that is dependent on our individual and group; experiences 
throughout life. We derive our values from many sources— parents, 
?r4ligion, peers, and society in general --and each new experience has 



tht ^potential for mhapl ng our thl nkl ng and our actions » Parents , 
an<-adMlts tn geiwra^^, play a major role In the beglnnlrtg of^a . - 
chil4*i .¥ilui divtjopiiiint, ' One of the traditional approachei parents 
take 1$ to limit the choices available to chlltlren, We guide with the » 
yalues^^we accept' as being "right." Rerilglon 4nd cultural experiences 
are a^ so very InfluentW ln this way, often presenting the Individual 
t^th guidelines for(^ght" or wrong" behavior which . actually prevent 
consMpratlon of o^her aiterriatlves. Peer groups exercise their 
Influence on our values from childhood to adulthood. These groupr^ 
have a great Impact on our self-concept; they can influe^c^our 
motivation and even the goals we set for ourselves. 

One possible source of stress and confusion for peobWln 
modern society Is the fact that their actions are often b^sed on 
values of which tl\ey ^are nol^cbnsciously awfre. Being a< 
sources of our values, and cTeaVly Identifying those things w^prl 
cherish and are wllliog to support, are the first steps toward 
making mature,- responsible decisions and setting attainable goals./ 
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ACTIVITY 3 IDENTIFYING VALUES THROUGH THE VALUES SURVEY 

Tht pin1)0tt of thii /tctlvlty Is to dttermlne the underlying 
principles (values) whiqh Influence yoiur life. 

Individually fill out the survey on the next»two pages using the 
Instructions below. 

After you have completed this survey, meet In a group of 3-5 
to disciiss what values are Important to you and how they may differ 
from other participants. Your leader wIlV furnish additional 
questions as st1mt(lus for this discussion. 

Instructions: | 

■ ^ On the next page are 18 values listed In alphabetical order. 
Yoiur task Is to arrange them In order of their Importance to YOU, as 
guldlrjg principles In YOUR life. Each value Is printed, In the right- 
hand column and Is to be v/rltten In .the order you prefer In the left- 
hand column. 

Study the list carefully and pick out the one value which Is 
the most Important for you. Write It In Box 1 on the left. 

Then pick out the value which Is second most In^ortant for you. 
Write It In Box 2. Then dp the same for each of tjhe remaining values. - 
The value which. Is least important goes In Box 18. 

Work slowly and think carefully. If you change^your mind, feel 
free to change your ^answers. The end result should truly show how 
you feel • ^ 





A COMFORTABLE LIFE 
a prosperous life 


2 ■ ■ ^. . . 


AN EXCITING LIFE 
a stimulating. -active life 


3 ■■ ■ 


A SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Tasting .contribution ' 




A WORLD AT PEACE . , 
free of war and conflict 


•", 5 . • ' ■■■ 


A WORLD OF BEAUTY 
beauty of nature and the arts 


. 6.- ■ . ^ 


EQUALITY brbtherhood. 
equal opportunity for all 




FAMILY SECURITY 
taking eare of loved ones 


■.8 ■ . ' 


FREEDOM 
Independence, free choice 


J 


HAPPINESS 
contentedness 




INNEll HAhHONV 
freedom from Inner conflict 


11 


MATURE LOVE 
sexual and splrtual Intimacy , 


■12 • : ■ ' 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
protection from attack: 




PLEASURE 
an enjoyable, leisurely life 


14 


SALVATION 

i saved, eternal life 


15 -. 


SELF-RESPECT 
self-esteem 


T6 , 


SOCIAL recognition! 

respect, admiration 


17^ 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP 
close companionship 


18 , 


WISDOM 

a mature understanding of life 
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_When you have finished', go to the next page. 



Below Is anothar n$t of 18 values. Arrange them In order of 
Importance, the same' as before. , 



.1^ ■ ^' ; ■ 


/ AMBITIOUS 

hard-worki ng , aspl r1 ng 




BROADMINDED 
open-minded 




CAPABLE ^ .^4-- 
competent, effeptlve 


4 . r 

A' 


CHEERFUL 
llghthearted, joyful 


5 ' ' . \ . ^ 


CLEAN- 
heat, tidy 


6 . 


COURAGEOUS 
standing up for your beliefs 


7 


FORGIVING 
willing to pardon others 


8 


.HELPFUL , working for 
the welfare' of others 


9 


HONEST r ■ 
sincere, truthful 


10 (c 


IMAblNATIVL 

daring » creative 


11 ' 


T MnrDrMnriJT • 
lliuLrcilUtNl 

self-rel1ant> self-sufficient 


12 «i 


INTELLECTUAL 

. Intel li gent > refledtlve ^ 


13 ' - 


LOGICAL 
consistent^ rational* 


14 


LOVING 
affectionate^ tender 




OBEDIENT 

dutiful > respectful 


16 . 


POLITE 

courteous, well-mannered 


17 


RESPONSIBLE 
dependable, reliable 


18 


. SELF-CONTROLLED 

restrained, self-diclpllned 



VALUE DEVELOPMENT . ^ 
ACTIVITY 3 VALUE SURVEY SCALE 

t 

T. After participants have read the short section on Value Development 
and the directions for Activity 3, allow 10-15 minutes to work 
independently. . . ^ 

2; Break Into groups of 3-5 for discussion of Activity 3, Allow , 
approximately 30 minutes for group interaction, 

3. Possible stimulus questions for discussion: . 

»t - 

a. What do you see as the source for your present values? 
(family, religion, etc.) ^ , . 

b. How do your values compare with those of your parents or close, 
friends? /■ 

c- Determine some differences and similarities between you and 
other members of your small group based on the Value Survey 
Scale. 

Time: 30-45 minutes 



The Relationship Between Values and Actions 

Ask the parti c1pairts ;^l) read the section on the relationship 
bet|«een values and actions 
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The/Relationship Between Values and Actions 

/ • ■ ■ " ■ 

/ . /('^ tHe participants to read the section on the relationship 
betv^en values and actions 



) 
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C. VALUES AND ACTIONS 



Thortau $i1d. "Nhat you do thunders so loudly In iny ears. I 
^cannot hear what you say•^ There Is an undeniable relationship 
betifeen val ues and acti ons'. ^ val ue that,. 1 s sti 1 1 In an embryonl c » 



develioplng state may not result In observable actions. A well- 

established value, however, usually ^hows uplin an Individual's 

actions. If a wbman.funs [a mile every night, she. probably believes 

-In physical fitness. As Thoreau Implied, It Is hard to believe ^an 

Individual's statements If her/his behavior says something else.. 

One o\ the best ways of discovering one's values is to use one's 

actloolb as Indicators. 
» 
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ACTIVITY 4 * 



EXPLORING YOUR f^fhi^ 



Thi jwini^i^t thf i l^vi 
IdtM m which people aer.^ The 



^ , , , „ .<i«oiistraW hew. vil uto are the 
M , a 1 \r iL-^z best/way to know a pewon's veiues is 

to looi^-a^ what she/he does. Try colnpleting the chart below to see . 
what It says about your values. Reiiieinber back to what you did last 
Saturday^ahd Sunday, Fin in the chart frpin what you remember , stating 
the specific activities that took your time. 

^ After completing the chart, break into small groups to discuss the 
stiffluluM^stions on the following page. 

. . ,\\ ■ . _ ^ ^ 





SATURDAY f 


\ 

J 


, SUNDAY J, 






— ^ — 


0-1 ft 

. i 






• in.ii / 






11^12 




= f~ : — r — 


12-1 


T^- — • • f ' 

1- - 




' 1-2 






2-3 






3-4 •» 






4-5 






5-6 






6-7 




* * 


7-8 






8-9 












10-11 


4? 






n-12 







^ 1 . Llsti two ar t»uree values that are suggested^by how you speryd. 
< ( i^yowr time during those two davs r . a » . 




2. Discuss with your group what you learned about your tfWn values 
■froiii this activity. Do your activities Vary from weekend to, - 
weekend? vlf So, do your valuesf^ary as well? 



r 



ACTIVITY 4 ' EXPLORING YOUR VALUES 

1. Have the participants compfete the reading and writing parts of 
thls actlvlty Independently." 'fj^low 10-15 minutes. 

2. l(reak Into small groups of 3v5 participants to d1s««w the following 
' stlmulus'Qjjestlons. ^ ' ' , 

• . 1. Do ythe parti cipahts believe the concept that Rvalue usually 
r shows up In actloM? Why or why not? ^ 

i3 ■ ' ( ■ - ^ ' ■ ■ 

2. I^a pbrson clarifies her/his values, how might that Influence 

\ / : ^ ' ) ■ . ■ .: 

hW/his actlons and their consistency. 

Allow 15-20 minutes .for the small group discussion 

Time: 35 minutes . ' . , r 



0^ 



i 
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. .1).- vaMes c^^^ 

The term values tlirlflcatlon refers to exploring within oneself 

■ . . 1 .. - ' ■ ^ r ' ■ • ' ' • ■ . 

to find out what one really feels or thinks about fn Usue, and 
examlnlng'the reasons for feellrtg or thinklhg tha#w^. It is a means 
■^of sorting- out th'e confusion of alternative's In -one's life and making 
decisions for the future. Simon aji^ deSherblnIn (1975) outline: four |^ 
hroadly stated advantages of values clarification,''. Indicating that the 
process helps Individuals (1) become more productive, (2) become motft 
purposeful, (3) sharpeh critical thinking, and (4) ha^e better inter- 
personal relations. 

Purposefuln^ and productivity are closely linked, bojth cMs'lng, 
UV to takjB a look a^ what we do with oL^ t4me and enei^.. Values 
clarification U Important her^ because we must be able to prldrlt^e ' 
those dilngs of Importance to and plan our time aHaund those events. 

A^r^at amount of x)ur critical th^klng Is applied to o^hep a^d 
our relitlonshlps wlth^th^. 41ow often do we analyze our own decisions 
arid^^u^stfon the actions we^ake? Values clarification Is i^n 
Immediate 4 tep between being faced with a problem or decision and 
taking some action. Knowing exactj^hat it is tll^t we value, >fe can 
begirr^o sort out the alternatives available, gather the Important 
information nefded, w^gh the x:onsequenceof the alternatives, and ' i 
make a commitment to act in a manner consistent with the choice. 
Finally, values clarification can help us develop honesty ^ 
understanding in our in^terpersonal relationship. We can clarify and 
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b(e honest ab9ut our vatiie^ related to any given issue and get to 
understand and accept the dIffeHng values and opinions ql^ others. 



f 



c 



0. 
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Activity 5 take Mfi along 

^ ^Th* ipitl of tfiU activity ;> tTKl) project 1<te^^ 
Vbcatlonat: iilfcrests of each participant, (2) determine ; \ . 

within your group which membenl^ j^ppreseht qualities, skills or Interest 
considered most value ble^td 'society. Another goal Is ^o allow 
participants ^e oppPdrtunlty to see how.others respond to their yalues, 

. - i/ 
Directions 'Tor Stage 1: . / ^ , • 

. " : ■■ 

The dat6 Is 10 years from today. You ar*e the person y6« have ^ 

al*ays wanted to be. Whatever fantasies you have had are now true* 

(You can be a?iy age or sex. You have the job, the^Hicqnw, the \. 

training, the renQ^,^ the pleasures, etc., you have always^wanted.) 

^ ^ ■ i** ■ . . ■ ■ ■ V . ... 

Remember, this Is a fantasy and, anything is possible! Now, respond 

y \ ^ ■ . " ■ - ■■ - ■• : \ . 

td^ese quei\tlQ^s: 



...Give a physical description of -yourself— How would you 
. de^rlbe your physical self? 

...What kinds of skills do you have? 



\ ...What type of vocatl^ would you be involved with? 
...Whajt are your best "quail ties? attributes?, y 
...What are you interested in? (lobbies, leisure activities) 

. .19 ' 



Take a fm minutes to ^ot down short descriptions In answer to these 
qijest1on$« I ^ 

Directions for Stage 2 ; ^ ll 

Break Into small groups.* Yguis^rsTn^ Is to Introduce yourself 
to thememb^rS of your group based upon your projected Image and your 
responses to tt»e ptwlpus questions. 

Direttlons for Stage 3 : 

*■ - .* . . 

You and your group are now faced with the following situation: 

/. ' - « 

Due- to overcrowding and pollution within the earth's atmosphere, a 

' ' ?^ 

new community must be established In space which can^ provide optimal 

conditions for the continuation and maintenance of the human race. 

Qnly half of your group can\a. Whom would you choose? Why? 

Make your Choi ce^j^ individually. Then share and discuss your 

cljoices with group if you wish. Look- at the similarities and 

differences between the choices of igroup members. What values do you 

see influencing the choices made? If your decision and the values 

connected 150 that decision were in the minority, were you willing to 

go along with the other's viewpoints. How did it feel if you were ^ 

Included? left out? What relationsh^ip can you see between 

individually held values and acceptance of these valuer by the group? 

. . 20 



^ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

VALUES CLARlFItATiON , ^ 

ACTIVITY 5 TAKE ME ALONG 

1. After participants have read the section 6x\ Values Clarification 
and the goals and directions for Activity 5, allow 15-20 minutes 
for them to complete Stage 1 Independently. 

2. Divide participants Into small groups of 8-10. Allow 15 
minutes for Introductions (as projected Into the future). 

3. Stage 3, completed Individually, should be allotted 15 minutes. 

' Then allow 30 minutes for small group discussion of these choices. 
There are several questions Included In the activity to stimulate 
discussion. However, It is Important that you make observations 
on the process pointing out dynamics that occurred during the 
activity and facilitating the discussion questions. Ask 
Individual members how they felt when they were excluded by 
' most members? Ask people to clarify their rationale for making 
decisions? 

Time: 1 hour 
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AOOItlOliAL SUGGESTIONS. FOR FURTHER EXPLORATION OF' VALU)i 
CLARIFICATION , • ^ 



^. Identifying 'material resources for ad<yt1onal/act1v1tfes In 
tKe area of value clarification* 

2. Try to design and create value clarifying activities for 
yourself In your own situation. Demonstrate these actlvltltes 
within small gr'oups of workshop participants, 

3. Additional Activities: Ke^p a log of ^he types of activities you 
are Involved In for a certalif period of time (week, month,' etc. ). 
Rank the activities you listed frU mos$/lnpportant to least 

. Important, ^ 

List-any activities you wish you had done which you didn't do. 

• • -J .J . • 
Detemihe wvf'Ch activities or eveMs you wish you could have 

■ ■ . ' -^ ' ^ ' 

eliminated. 



A' 
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ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

* ■, ■ 

The purpose of the Additional Suggestions section is to allow 
participants the option to further explore the process of values 
dlarifi cation; The f^rst two suggestions would be valuable to 
participants placing emphasis 'on their own abilities ^to implement their 
experiences in a classroom isttuation. ' 

Suggestion three, an additional experiential activity, is 
offered as a structured possibility to those participants, wishing 
to continue the process of values clarification. ^Y6u may want to 
substitute some of these activities for one or two of those included 
in this workshop. , r 
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Illj DECISION-MAKING . , 

This sectio^ of the module will be similiar to the preceding 
section on Values, which exposed you to experiences both is a learner 
(in clarifying your own values) and as an educator (in acquiring and 
adapting these experiences inrt ro^tHods to help students clarify their 
values). The focus on this Section is also on you as .a learner who 
is exposed to a program for improving your decision-making skills. 
This is intended to give you practice in evaluating your own^ decisiorr^ 
mak|ng skills and thus to help you place yourself in the role of the 
students w4th whom you work. Again, the emphasis is on helping you 
experience and learn strategies which yoa can adapt for use with your 
own students. 
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' ' > A. DECISION-MAKING STRATEGIES 

. Everyone's life is fulVof countless choices and decisions. Many 
of ^these decisions are simple choices: when to get up in the morning, 
what to wear, what foods to eat for breakfast. Other decisions are 

iiTipprta^nta to resol ve conf 1 i cts , probl ems., or cri ses the^t corlF ront us 

^ ■ C- - ■ 

y^nd need a solution. Still other decisions concern major directions 

/ we will take that may influence the whole course, of our fives; 

^ educational plans, getting married, selecting aJcareer, 

People respond to making decisions in many 'different ways. Some 

- less effective ways of deciding include the following: 

1. " The Ostrich Approach - Following the myth of the ostrich who 

puts it<^ head in the^aM» many people ty^y to avoid making a 
H^i sioif or resolving a problem by denying that the nejed 
xists. Subsequently, there is^no need to decide and act. 
However, we have all heard the adage that "not to decide is 
to decide" arid what we have really done is let our ship go 
' on without a rudder. 

2. The Santa Clause or Great White Knight Approach - Here 

9 * 

pe'opTe are aware of a sitiiation or problem to be resolved, 
' t sit passively and wait for someone else to decide. It is 
the hope of this iadividual that decisions will be made for 
them by some more knowing person, thus forfeiting their own 
control and responsibility in the situation. 

3. Sudden Sam - Unlike the "previous two ways of passively 



• waiting f^lr^ecisions to be made, the impulsive 'person 
inroedlately acts with only the slightest provocation and 
with little or no reflection upon the decision. This type of 
person is continual ly having to deal, with the consequences of 
having made a hasty decision. 

We would certainly recommend a better appj^oach for deciding and 
directing one's. life than the ways listed above. This section of the 
martual will be directed toward exploring a decision-making/problem- 
solVing approach that will permit the persort to become more aware of 
her/his situation, systematically look at and evaluate input informa- 
tion, determine possible alternatives, and then make the best possible 
choice. 



The Need for Good Decisions: 

Alvin Toffler (1970), author of Future Shock, and others have point 

r . 

ed that we are increasingly confronted with more and more ch<;)ices to 
make in our daily lives. This "ov^rchoice" situation is made more 
complex by the fact that changes in our society have given most of us, 
and young people In particular, increased freedom to de\:ide which 
choices we will make on the basis of our personal values rather than 
on the basic of societal dictates. As our freedom to m c our own 
decisions is increased, so is our personal responsibi 1 ty for these 
decisions. In attempting to maximize our satisfaction with the 
various decisions we make, it helps to have developed a sequence of 
logical .practical decision-making skills which we can make use of in 



OveAc/io>cce 
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decision-making sltuaftions.* ^ 

Through the probes'? of developing good decision-making skills, 

; 

we learn to generate as many-choices and possible alternatives we can 
think of at any^givon decision point in our lives, thus increasing our 
personal freedom ev^n further. We -are also enabled to attain better 

control over our livps by learning to evaluate and compare the 

\ 

desirability and realistic achievability of the various alternatives , 
open to us before we make our final decision. 

A "good" decision is one in which "the skills of decision-^making 
are used to choose the alternative that is best according to the 
decision-maker's preferences" (Gelatt, et. al . , T973). the skills 
-required include clarifying one's values, idtentifying the problem, , 
generating alternatives, acquiriftg and evaluating information related 
to each alternative, and assigning probabilities for the success dt- 
each alternative. Although the use of decision-making skills will not 
guarantee that the outcomes of our decisions wjll always be exactly 
what vye want, the applicatitpn of such skills certain^ 
likelihood that the outcomes which result from our de uiib w n 
fact be desirable and will reflect and relate as closely as possible 
, to our own personal values. ^ ^ ^ 

In' the following section, the four skill areas i': a recommeaded 
decision-making model are presented. This model is followed by text 
sections and decision-making activities which will give participants 
an opportunity to practice decis^ion-making skiljs. 

25 
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B. RECOMMENDED DECISION-MAKING MODEL 

Identifying the problem, T 

a. Becoming aware of a problem when it exists, 

b. Inhibiting the tendency to. respond impulsively or passiveTy, 
^ to the problem. 

c. Specifying the desired state pf affairs (What it would be 
2^'ke if the problem were resolved). 

d. Determining discrepancies between the current situation and 
l^he desirecl state of affairs, \ 

Gatl^ring and evaluating infonna^1on as a base for decision- 
making. 

ar. Formulating a strategy for searching for information 

relevant to the problem/ T 

b. Becoming aware of sources ^^of information, 

c. Evaluating the reliability and accuracy of information 
received and the sources of that information. 

d. Considering any new ini^ormation relevant to the problem 
even if conflicting with that presently held. 

Generating and evaluating multiple alternatives to the solution 
of the problem. 

a. Generating multiple courses of action or alternatives. 

b. Considering possible outcomes associated with each 
alternative. ^ 

c. Calculating the probabilities of each outcome's occurrence. 



. \ 



d. Determining |piteria for the desirability of possible 
outcomes in rel'^tion to t^e desired state of affairs. 

Selecting the most desirable alternatives for the solution of the 
problem, formulating plans for implementing these alternatives, 
and evaluating the alternative selected. - / 

a. Selecting the most desirable alternative based on established^ 
-criteria, >^ 

b. Selecting, on the basis of the same griteria, a second 
alternative for the solution of the problem to be used in the - 
case of problems wiich implementation o' the first choice 
alternative, 

c. Analyzing and evaluating the problem-solviny oce^ an( e . 
alternative chosen. This includes being adaptable to 
changing the solution if analysis indicates doing so. 
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• ACTIVITY 6 ' SELF-EVALUATION OF DECISION-MAKING ABILITY 

^ A pre-requisite to making decisions and kolving problems is to 
' know' yourself in terms of your personal decisi^THpakJng abilities. 

Thls^exerdse is designed to Kelp you determine some of your personal 
> decision making styles,y^rategies and strengths/weaknesses. 

. Step 1 : ' • 

Determining ideal decision-making qual ities. Choose a ^erson^y - 
that you hav in y d about in a book, o'r a 

fame ^> public ngure) that you feel is a person who is able to.direct 
his/her life in a very satisfying way and is also recognized and j 
admired by others for the decisions tfvey made. 

.Write the name of^this person on a she^t of paper. Then list 
five qualities you perceive that person as having that may have some 
relationship to the person's abilit^^ to be a good decision-makei^ 

^ Ste£^: ' / ( 

\ ' The workshop coar^dinator or a recorder c^sen fropi the g>oup will 
now cd^pile a list of the many different quali\ties written down by the 
participants. This will be done in the form ofNbrainstorming, with 
each participant announcin^fhe qua! iti es they have listed without 
discussion. A group of twelve or more people will typically come up 
with a list of 50 or more 6ua1ities for good decision-making. 
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step 3 : ^' * . 

Self-evaluation. From the master list, each person will ^now 
determine how they personally stack-up iri decision-making abilities. 
Choose the 5-6 qualities which you feel are most like you and write 
these down as yolir ^ecision-mSking attributes. Choose the 5-6 
qualities which you feel are least like you, but which you would 
like to imprpve upon and jot them dbwn also. 



ftep .4 : ) , . 



Pair-off wi,th another participant or break into small groups of 

" ^ ^ ^ - • ' \ 

3-4 people and discuss what you have found to be your decision-making^ 

strengths/weaknesses. D^tef'rmine how you may best use your str^engths 

and 44nprove your weaknesses. 



r 
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ACTIVITY 6 



SELF-API^RAISAL OF DECISION-MAKING ABILITY. 



After the participants have read the Initial decision-making textr 
and the model. Introduce Activity 6. 

The purposfe of this activity Is to alloy* participants to look at 
some of the qualities and behaviors of an ideal decision-maker 
as they respond to a master-list of these qualities. 

Below are some suggestions fo/^ vays you might fjacilitate this 



process: 



r: 



step 1 : 

To assi^ participants in determining an* ideal d^'cision-makef 
you mightjwisll to give a few examples. Examples could include poll tital 
leaders (Franklin Roosevelt, Jack Kennedy, Jimmy Carter) or military ' 
leaderir (Napoleon, Patton) or leaders of movements thSt have^ad ^ 
impact or made change in society (Martin Luther King, Ralph Nader). 
Another i^i ii [j l e might conj^ from youn own personal life which^^ y)^u 
might introduce in a way similar to the follQwinof. "I remember 
working for a principal who was well respected fqr..." or "My Mother 
was alw^s looked to in our family when we had tci deal with a cris+s^ 
or reach a major decision..." Your example should help participants 
colne up with their(^deal, but be careful not to limit their choices^^ 
by giving too narrow an example. ^ / 

. \ 
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V . ' ■ • . ■ • , . ' ^ 

Tou mighty! SO add some examples' of the type of qualities to^ be 
listed. Below are but *a few po5sil^j|^ies: 
...a confident person y 
...able to be objective^ . L 

...cool in the face of pressure 
...considerate of how others felt 
• ..high degree of self iv/kref^e^s 
...always knew what^o expect 
. . . unaf rai^Jto act 
...critical or anajl^tical 
. . • 1 1 stened to ^a t others ( s ai d 

Step 2 :1 ' ^ ^ - ^ 

^' Use a chalk board or several sheets of newsprint to c/mp1le the. 
many respons^ ^nerated by participants. Do this as (^ufckly as 
possible and" without discussion other than the clarification of any- 
ambiguous statements. Try to combine siniilar responses coming from 
different people. * 7 

. r. j . 

Step 3 : 

Go over the instructions for the self-evaluation \<x this step and 
allow participants about 10 minutes to make theiV list ot strengths 
and weaknesses. 



step 4 ; 

The discussion can be the most Important aspect of the entire 
exercise. Here participants have the opfiortunlty to explore them- 
selves and their o*(n strengttji|i and weaknesses. Letting participants 

discuss In pal^rs or threesomes will of^er a better opportunity for 

s 

pursulng'the self-evaluation In mmh more depth than the use of 
larger groups. You might want to structure this discussion In order to 
facilitate: a more meaningful Interaction. For example: For three 
minutes one person will discuss their strengths and attributes while the 
second, person listens, clarifies, or responds to what Is being said 

bat waits until their own time to discuss their qualities. 

>■,,.-- ^ . - | •-■ w . 

Another suggestion for further discussion at this point would 
re Hb ask participants In their small groups to come up withV 
suggestion?! <Jn ways to Improve their decision-making abilities. 



^ 'Time: 1 to 1% 



Materials: Newsprint or chalk board 
Markers 

* Pencils 
Paper 
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OPTIONAL EXERCISES . , 

^ • ' / / ■ ■ 

A. Ask each Individual to Identify choice situations within the ' 

■ t ' " 

past few days or weeks where he/she responded as (1) an Ostrich p 

(2) a Great White Knight, and/or (3) a Suddert Sam. A follow-up. 

discussion. could focus on tne various strategies arrd styles used 

for different types of situations. . ^ , 

B. Asking the group tp create "additional" names for other 
strategies would be another alternative activity designed to 
accomplish the purpose of Increasing awareness of personal 
decision-making styles. . ' 



L-14 



ACTIVITY 7 AN OVERVIEW OF THE DECISION-MAKING MODEL ■ 

■ - ■ ■ ■ ' .1- 



The goal of this activity is to show you how the decision- 
making model, Introduced on the previous pages, can belapplled to a 
real-l1fe dec1s1on-mak1ng/probl em solving situation. 

TheTbllowIng script entitled The War on Ignorance , tells the ^ 
story of how a boy named Bob comes to grips with his study problem". 
Listen carefully t£ the tape^and read along in the script. The tape 
Will '.be stopped several times to allow you to answer the questions 
written In the boxes at various points In the scrlp^. Please write 
your answers on a piece of paper. 



J ■ 
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DECISION MAKING 

ACTIVITY 7 ^ AN OVERVIEW OF THE DECISION-MAKING MODEL 



!• £^ tape of The Wair on Ignorance jshould bg^made prior to the 
workshop. . Script. is included in the participant's manual. An 
alternative would be .to allow participants to rol§-play the 
- situation. . 

2. Instruct parti cii^ants to refer to their copies of the script when 
/~f»«:essary- and to respond to the stimulus questions at eacfl 

stoU)ing point. (Stimulus questions' are in the participant's 
' script.) ^ ' , . • ^ . , 

3. Aftdr the group has listened- to the tape and answered the 
questions concerning it, divide the group into groups of fivfe.or 

'six people. Have the groups discuss the problem-solving- method 
Bob used with the (questions they answered at each stopping point 
functioning as a guide in their discussion. You may need to 
concentrate your efforts on maintaining task-orfentation. Side 
issues may have a tendency to emerge in this exercise. 



WAR ON .IGNORANCE • 
Scene I: After the math test : X" 



(ring of classroom bell, classroom noise) 



Tim: . Hey, Bob, how did you do, on the test? 



Bob: Not too well. How about you? / 

Timj Pi^etty good, except for the last section. Overall the score 

^ was OK. Was yours really bad? « 

.f ' ■ ' ^ ■ • ;• 

BobiY ^ I think I missed almost half of the objectives. 



tim; (whistles) What happened? 

Bob: \ I don't know. A lot of times my mind seems. to go blank when' 
I take tests. Also, I didn*'rreallj^ study very much'. And the 
- last test wasn't much better. Guess I'm not cut out to b^ a 
mathematician. / 

Tim; Oh well, don't take- ft .too harW;1-1Sten, if XQI> can. get the 
V car, why don't you come over to the^ house tonfgnt? 

> ■ 

Bob: OK, see, ypu^ later. ' 



^1. 



Scene II: At home, 



(rock knd roll music is playing loudly. A dtfor opens and closes.^ 

,4- ■ . 

Father: Hi • Bob. 

Bob: ah, hi Dad. ' \ ' 

Father: What are you up to? 

/ 

Bob: Not much. Just listening to some new records. 

Father: So I hear. Can you turn it down a little? 
(music level down) 
That's better. 

Bob: Tim asked me to go over to his house. Can I use the car, 
please? 
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father: Mnrnn... I suppose, if your Mother doesn't need it. 



Bo^: 



Thanks I Da$i. 



Bather: What's this? . 

Bob: Oh, that's just a copy of a math paper. 



Father: This was-^a test? 
Bob: Yeah. 



Father: Jt looks like you missed a lot of the problems^ 
Bob; Yeah. : 

Father: (sternly): Doing poq^^ly in school seems to be a habit witri you. 

Bob: 1 1 guess so/ . ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

Feather: Why? . ^ ' ^ 

Bob: -I don't know. . 

Father: ^ (si ghi nig): I've been meaning to talk to you about your schpol 
y^ work for quite a^while now. ..maybe this is the right time. 
# You know we havem't pushed you;> If yqu like, you can go on. to 
^ ^college, or junior college?! Or trade school, or right intp a 
K ' joti. Wbatevar you. decide you really want to do when you igeit 
" ^^ptrt Of* high>cha€T"=^ll be fine vrith us. Anyway, chances are 
Vyotl'll be spending a , couple of years in the service somewhere] 
along the* line. But what I'm saying is that no matter what 
you wind up doing, this kind of performance isn't going to 
he,lp. Can you see that? 

Bob: Yeah. . ' <^ 

Father: Good. Then t^^ant to see you do something about it. What seems 
^ to be the problem? ' ' ' / 

Bob: Well, you know I've never been a top student. 

Father: 'And I'm not asking you to be one now. But I do know that you 
can do better than you are |ioing. Think about it. . 

Bob: OK. y ' 

Father: I've already said'you could go to Tim's htouse, so go ahead, 
but after tonight you can forget about using the gar until 
your work begins to show some improvement. As a matter of 
fact, after tonight forget about leaving the house at all for 
a while. 



; . * * 

Bob: Aww, Dad, 

' _ . . . . 

J Father: Now don't give me any arguments.,^ When things have changed we 
can discuss it again. Is that' understood? . , 

Bob: Yeah,..r>l see what I can figure out. I'm .going to Tim's . 
now, but I'll be back soon. 

STOP NO. 1 When do you think Bob became aw^e that he had a prolyl era? 

Now that' Bob is aware that there is a problem^ there are aVl 
sorts of ways in which he might react toyt. He could reatft 
impulsively by doing the first thing that he thinks of. 
He could admit that the problem extsts but do nothing about' 
It. That woyld be reacting passively. He' could then avoid 
the problem by denying that there, is a problem, or running 
t away from the problem. Of course the best thing to do would 

be to decide to face it and work to solve it.* See if'you 
can recognize the way Bob reacts. 



Scen^ III: Driving to Tim's house ^ . -J 

' ^<[Car door opens and shuts, encrine starts,^ sound of ca^ driving ^ 
^ ^ continues during this sequence. Bob's voice, representing hir 

thoughts, should have a light echo effect), . * 

Bob: Well^, this is another fine mess I've gotten'myself into, I 
don't ^know what ta do abodt it either. , :maybe -I shoul'cd. just 
' drop out of school; Then I wouldn't have a worry about tests 
ffn'd xschool and studying, , .of course, I would have to worry 
about findipg a job and supporting myself ,, ,probably hot too 
mdny jobs open for somebody who couldn't even finish high 
^ school,,, If the problem was just in math class, then I could 
just drop that class, bu^ I'm not doing very well in any of 
my classes,,, Hmml! Guess there isn't any easy way out of 
this onel But things can't stay the way they. ar^--Dad's on 
,my back, my teachers aren't uery happy about either, and 
I turn into a nervous wreck every time I have to take a test. 
On top of that I can't even do a. good job of studying if I 
, try. I've got to find somey^ay of changing all that.,,WeTl, 
here's Tim's house. . .maybe I can get some ideas by talking to 
. . him. \ • 1^ 

/^(motor off; car door Qpens and closes) 
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Scene IV: Tim's house " 
(Doorbell rings» door opens)' 

Tlni:. HI » Bob. Come on in. 

Bob: Thanks. " / 

Tim: ;You look like you just lost your last friend. Whaf^s wrong? 

Bob: . Don't/ask. * . 

Tim: t Come on» what's , up? - • • 

Bob: Well » for one thing » if my parents haVe their way^ f won't be 
coming here for a whi.l6. , ■ 

Tim: * (laughing) Why? They don't approve of me? - j 

Bob: ^They think you're fine. It's me they^don't approve of. 

Tim: . .What do you mean? » 

Bob: Wellt you know I haven't been doiijig well at school, ajid when 
Dad ?aw how long I'm taking to complete maji^h modules and how 
many vobjecti ves I'm missing in the tests .he groundfe'd* me until 
I start doin^ better. ■\ 

: ' ( 

Tim:] Wow. What are you going to do? 

Bob': I'm not/sure.. haven't been doing very well for quite a 

while. ..I thought if I just waited a while, things would get 
better, but they haven't. And if I want to use the car again, 
I'd better do something. If I can do better on the next 
module test, that wbul^^jreally help. ^ 

Tim: So you are going to cram for that one? 

Bob: That would help^ but cramming is really a pain; and when I do, 
I always forget everything right after the test... no, I think 
I'd better look farther ahead than just this test--I mean the 
problem is bigger than just one test. ' 

Tim: , Well, do you think that maybe it's just that you have hard 
•f teachers this year? 

Bob: Not rea]ly. OK, a couple of them are, but all my clas^^^v.. 

excej)t jDhysical education have been hard for me. . .I don' t \ 
thi nk I can b Tame ft aTT on "the teachers . 



9 * 1 

Tip:' ' Still »^ it»sourrds like your parents are being pretty_s trie t jy 
grounding you.., . \ ■ 

Bob: Yeah, I was a little mad at Dad. ..for a minute I even thought 
about dropping out, and just getting away from it that way. 
Or I could be stubborn and try to get along without using the 
car, but It's not just being grounded that bothefs me. ..the 
thing is thair I- know I'm not stupid^ I'm no genius either, 
- but at least I should be able-^o handle school work. It 
. /can't be that h,^rd^ 



STOP NO. 2 \\. ^, 



> 



1. Did Bob consider responding impulsively? When he considered 
. that way of reacting, what did he almgst do? V 

^ ■ 

" 2. Didl Bob consider reacting passively? What would he have done 
* ^ if'^he decided to do that? 

3. What would Bob have done if he had decided to run av>ay from 
or avoid the problem? ^ ' 

4. What factors influenced Bob to decide to work on the pro^m 
rather* than to pick a way out like those above? 

•In the next part of the story. Bob will do two very important 
things. He will explain what he'd like things to be like if the 
problem were solved and he will make clear what things are like now. 
In addition to these two things, listen for the ways he points out 
the differences between the ideal state of affairs and the current 
situati-on in which he finds himself. 



Well, what exactly is the problem? 

I ■ think probably there's a whole bunch of problems all tied 
together. For one thing, I don't really spend much time 
studying. I know I should spend more, but some^^ow I just 
never seem to get around to it... 

YeahV I knovf just what you mean... 

And r suppose I feel kind of guilty about i t,Tecaru5eIythink 
about 1^ even wheil Tm trying to have fun doing sometRing else. 

Tim: But I'm sure! you do some studying. . . 
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Oh sujre, but even than I can't concentrate on what I'm 
^ihg. After a fe^ftTHil 
and I get sidetrackeLd; 

Well.... 



"^ihg. After a fe^ftTiiitnfftffs somethtff^ else x:atches rny eye 

3tracke.d; it's not a very efficient way to study. 



Another thing is that with a popr 'school record my future 
w(jn't look too bright. 

What about your future? What are you going to do when you 
finish hi^h school? P ■ 

I don't know. If I do fajrly well -in high school then I can 
probably get into a college if I want to. But the way things 
• are now, I couldn't, even if I wanted to. And i-f 'I.go right 
to work, whatever boss was going to hire me would want to see 
how well ^'d applied inyslelf in school/* U's a problem I just 
can't get away from. / 

Of course if you go into the service I guess it won't make 
that much difference. 

Even there you have to take all kinds of test?"^ see what 
you',re going to be assigned to.' I've heard tha!t the ones who 
don't do well soite.times end, u^), carrying rifles in the front 
lines., • . " 

• • ^ 

It's probably riat quite that bad, but I see what you mean. 

Whd' theref's^ another thing>: I want to go out for baseball this 
yfearf and^you h'avp fo be doitig OK in your classes to even try 
out. . 

So exactly what do you wartt to do abl^t all this? 

know what I want, but not how I'm going to do it. I'd like 
be able to be at^least an average student. Then I'd have 
iome sel/-respe~ct, and it Woul;€l keep my parents satisfied, 
a\d g^ me a crack at highef^ education if I wanted it. Also, 
able to try out for the baseball tgam, and have a bette 
of getting a decent job if that's what I want when I 
high school. Also, I-*^an1;/ty be able to take tests 
it going into a panic, and tbs^e able to^dp well on them, 
v^ithout spending all my time ju^ stu^dying./ 



I can see that things could be a lot bettef-'-but st.in, being 
a better student wouldn't end all your worries..*. ' 
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Bob: 



^You're right ;^ for example, I may still turn out to be a rotten 
^basebatV-player and might not make the team even if I'm 
eligible to^o out for iX. But right now I'm not evfen in 
Position to^ind out—doing poorly in school is responsible 
Tor fry being grounded, for my being ineligible for sports, 
and for the fact that my future doesn't look too good. 
Being a better student wouldn't put me on top of the world, 
but at least I wouldn't feel so boxed in; 




STOP NO. 3 



•Describe hgiw Bob wanted things to be. 



2. f.What were the main things which he described as being the 
current situation in whieh he finds himself? 

Spe^cify exactly what you think the problem is. (Describe in / 
detail the differences between the current. si tuati on and 

s ideal .) ^ . j 

stpp in the dec"iki on-making mo^t^s searching for, 
and using- information which will help in solving a 
iy solWng a problem you will be eliminating the differences 
current and the ideal situation. As the story continues. 
Bob sets up a strategy for seeking information, how he 
both the information he gets and the source from which he 
nfomjation. 



Ti|h: I think J see now. I guess wha{ you have to dp now is to Team 
how to concentrate and study well so tKat your tests and-your 
grades get better. And if you^can do that, you and your 
parents and teachers will feel better about the situation, and 
you'll have more control over your life, like sports and what 
you do when you get done with school. Is that a fair sujnmar)^?> 

Bob: That hits it right on the nose.' Since you understand the \ . 
problem so well, how , about some help in .solving it? - , '\ 

Tim: Well, you know I'm not a fantastic studejit myself. You could, 
ask Larry, though--he does really well in most of^is $ 

classes, and you know him pretty well, don't you? 

■.I 

Bob: Yea, that's a good idea. Let's see--whQ shoul4-knov^ the most "^^^ 
about how to study? " A good student,- like Larry. And therfe 
must be some aood books about stuff like that. Also I think 
^ I'll ask Mr.^owt/y. 
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Tim: The counselor? The only tirnes I've talked to him were at the 
beginning of the year, and that time I got into trouble for 
cutting science class. 

Bob: I haven't talked to him much either, but J guess he's supposed 
, to help students solve problems, and if there's one thing he 
should know ab^t,\it's studying). And maybe L could talk it 
over with my parents tool ^ 

Tim: ^ • It's been awhile since they've been in school., hasn't it? 

Bob: Yes, If don't thinkAhey'11 be able to help fn th^tyway, but 
maybe they can keep nry little brother off rny b?t<fc^hen I'm 
tryi/^g to study and things like that. , And speaking of 
parents, mine iHlill probably be really mad if I'.m, not ba4k 
home pretty saon. 

Jim: OK, I'll see you later. Good luck, 

^Bob: Thanks, see you tomorrow. 



Scene V. Following up 

A. With Larry ^ 
" (school nal>room sounds) 

Bob: Hi , Larry. 

Larry: Oh, hi. Bob,. How's it going? 



Bob: OK. Listen, can I talk to yoif for a few minutes? 

Larry: Sure, what's on your mind? 

^ Bob: Well, this may sound a little funny, but I'm having^ problems 
^ keeping up my grades, and I know you get pretty good grades 

and still have time for sports and stuff, so I- was wondering 
if you could, well, maybe give me some advice... 

Larry; I caiv-t^v.. I'm not really an expert, but there are a few 
. special things I do. One is that I try to take^really good 
notes in class and from the reading. It helps me to pay 

a:ttentioii'To"w7Tat Tm doing, and once I have all^ the important 

points down I "can concentrate on remembering *nd applying 
them. There are a few tricks to taking good notes that I 
can tell you. 

(voice fades out) (music transition) 
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B. With Mr. Bowtry 



.Bob:r 

Mr. Bowtry: 

Bob: 

< 

Mf. Bowtry: 
Bob: 

Mr. Bowtry: 



Bob: 



Mr. Bowtry: 



Bob: 



Mr. Bowtry: 



H1, Mr. Bowtry. Can I comp in? 

Sure, have ^ seat. # 

The reason I wanted to see you wes to get some advice 
about studying... • ^ ./^ 

That's a pleasant surprisel 



How do you mean? 

(chuckling) Just that usually the only chjancef I have of 
siseing students is when they get into trouble^of one 
kind or another— but I'm very happy when a student comes 
to me for other kinds of help, becallse that's really 
jwhat I'm here for. ..let's start-by^-tak-ing a look at your 
schedule and^your outside activities. . .You seem to have 
an average work load, right? ' . ' ,j 

Yes, I've been thinking about it a lot, and^I think it's 
not that Thave too much work, but just that I don't 
really know how to handle the work I do have. ..I can't 
seem to study very wel U . . ' | 

That's really not such^an unusual problem, Botu and one 
.of the things tnat ihe ^choo-1 does offer is a stu4y penlod 
if you want, it, so that you can study in a quiet ^ 
atmosphere. There's always a teacher around to mal^e sure 
that there aren't too many distractions, and he can also 
help you with your homework if you run into trouble wit^ 
it. 

That sound^like a good idea. At home I always start 
fooling aroomJ, ' especial ty if I come to a part in a book 
or in my homei^iork that I can't understand. 

Right. Of course,, taking a study period is only one of 
many possibilities; I can tell you ?ome more, and also 
.remember , that we have some excellent books in our library 
about study habits and things like that, which you also 
may want to consult. 



(voice fades out) (musical transition) 
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C, Library . 
Girl: Can I help you? 

Bob: .Y^Sy I wonder where you have boojcs about how to Improve stu4y 
j .habits... . 

Girl: We have a number of those. And incidentally, 9 lot of stUdents 
fiYtd ^hat doing their homework right here in the library helps. 
Why don't you come, over to the card catalog and we'll see 
what books We can find that you maM^'ant to check out. / 

^^^^ 

(voice fades out) ' ^ \ 

\ 

' • ' ■ ' • ' \ * ^ 

Scene VI. At home * 



Father: Wellt#3ob, how are you coining along? 



Bob: Pretty good. Dad. I talked to Larry and. to the. counsellor 
~ today, ^nd checked out a of)uple of books, and now I 'ig going 
to^get all the ideas and su^estions down on paper. Of 
course,' some of the things I already know about, tut a lot 
of them I didn't, and I caji already pick out a few of the' 
things I can try. ^ 

Father!^ Good. Your mother and I will do our best to keep it quiet 
aroqnd here when you* re trying* to study. And I thougf^t of 
something else— maybe you should do the 'same by studying 
without having the radio or the stereo on. I think it 
distracts you. 

Bob:' One of the books I got mentions .that,, too. I thought that 
listening to music made studying easier, but I'll try it 
without for a while to see if it makes any difference. 

Father: Fine. • 
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STOP NO. 4 



1. What sources did Bob decide to consult to get information to 
help'him solve his problem? 

2. What piece of ! info rmatiOfT^d ^Bob receive that was in conflic-t 
with what he thought was a ^6<\ ^^dil 

In the next portion of the tape, listen, for Bob to outline several 
different ways of solving the problem. Thinking of alternatives is a 
very important part of problem solving. Also listen for Bob to 
consider the positive and negative aspects of each alternative and its 
outcome. 

-X . 



Scene VII. On the phorte to Tim 

(the pteone rinijs--Tim's voice is^uted to simulate his being on 
the other end of the phone) 



Bob: Hello. 

% 

Tim;.>> Hi, Bob. This is Tim.. Just thought I'd find out how your war 
on ignorance is coming along. 

Bob: I'm winning some of the bc^ttles, if not the whole war. I got 
eveipythiag together on paper. If I did everything that I've 
read about or heard about, I'd become a number one student-- 
but I also wouldn^t have time for little things like eating 
^r sleeping. 

Tim: Have you found a way to sort them out? 

Bob: There are all kinds of possible combinations of the things 

I've learned, but after writing them all doyn "^and thinking it 
over, I think there are three ways I coul d^Jrttack the problem. 
First, I could just try to improve the way I've been studying, 
but without making any really drastic changes. « 

Tim: Like, what would that inVo.lve? 

Bob: I'd continue to study at home and just try to do i t without 
having the record player on, and without fooling around so 
much. I'u try to put the things I've learned about note- 
taking and stuff like that to use while still working at home. 
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Tim: 
Bob: 



That might work. . 



Yeah, it might, but I think mdA^be something more drasttc -is 
called for. That first-iplaYi wSuld help, but it might not_be 
enough. The second possibility is to take a study period at 
school and do some of my homework there, where I could ask 
for help whenever I need it.. And whatever work I didn't 
get done in study hall, I could do in the library. I could 
go there on weekends, too, to review and study the week's 
lessons. 



Tim: That's a, pretty ambitious plan, 



/ 



/ 



Bob: 



STOP NO. 5 




It would probably g-^ve the^ best results, but it might be too 
hard to keep up. I i^ want to leave some time for sports, 
watching TV, and going out. I'm not ready to give all that 



- -Make a list of the alternatives that Bob mapped out for himself 
and list %he positive and negative aspects of each possible 
outcome. What criteria did Bob use in beginning to select 
alternatives? 

In the next section you will see Bob choose one of the alternatives 
he outlined. As is always wise, he also will select a second choice 
or back-up alternative. When you select a back-up alternative, all is 
not lost if your first choice alternative doesn't work Tor some reason 



Tim: 
Bob: 



So I presume that plan ryjQjber 3 is the magic one? 

Unfortunately it's not magi'c, but I think it's the best one 
I'm going to take the "study period at school and £hen set 
aside a co.uple of hours every night to study 'at home. That 
way I have some time at school when I definitely won't be 
distracted and when I can ask a teacP^er qjigstions, but I'll 
also get a chance to do some effective studying at home. / 

You're going to try to combine the two, right? 

R^ght. I'll skim the reading assignments duri ng'- study hall 
and ask questions then. That way I shouldn't have too much 
trouble when I re-head it and take notes at home. 



Tim: Think you'll be able to concentrate at home? 
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I'm going to try studlying each subject for just a half hour 
at a time at first, so that I ddn't lose interest, and I*m p 
going to try to study for at leasttwo hours a night. ^ 

Hope it works, 

You and me bWh. It'll be great if it does, because I 
figure I cah spare that much time and still do other things. 

And if that doesn't work? 

jl figure that a couple of things might happen. Maybe at 
/first I won't be able to stick to studying at home for even 
itwo hours at a time. If that happens I'll study for an^our 
thfen take a break before studying another hour. The othir 
thing is that two hours may not be long enough. And if that' 
the case, then I'll try adding some hours, probably all of 
Sunday afternbSTfT" . 

Sunday afternoons can be a drag anyway... all there is do 1 
think about the fact that Friday and Saturday nights are gone 
and that there's a whole week of^ school ahead. usually 
there's nothing good on TVKeven. ) 

TKat's true. Anyway, I figure J' 1 L give my first plan a 
chance for a month. Then, if ne^sary, I'll add the extra > 
weekend hours and try that for a month. If all that doesn't 
work, then, there must be somethijF^g^else wrong, and I guess 
I'd better go back tp Mr,. Bowtry to talk about it. But at ^ 
leastynobody will be able to say I'm not trying. 

That's fhr sure. BLi|t what kind-of results are you trying for 

Right now I just w/nt to start improving. If after a month 
I still miss more than one or two objectives in each module, 
ril know I need more work. Mr. Bowtry says that most of the 
time you panic on tests because you are afraid you didn't 
study e'lqough, and that if you go into a test with self- 
corffidence you're likely to do better. 

Makes sense. 

Listen, I think Mom wants to use the phone. Talk to y(\u 
later, OK? v. 

Right, Bye, ^ 
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STOP NO. 6 ^ 



1. Which alternative did Bob decide to follow? 

2. What was his second choice alternative? 



Finally, Bob will analyze his problem-solving process. In this 
way he will find out if his plan is working. If not, perhaps it 
needs to <be changed, or he could switch to his second ch((ice alternative, 
Analyzing his problem-solving process can also help him be better 
prepared to solve future problems. 

/ 

Scene VIIK Talking to Larry c. 
(hall noises) 



Larry: Hey. Bob I 

Bob: Hi, Larry. How are you? 

Larry: I was just going to ask how the studies are going. 

Bob: It*s only been a week since I started, so it's too early to 
tell if my.pflan is working, but I'm trying. So far I've 
stuck to it; now it's a matter of time. 

Larry: Good luck. ^ ^ 

Bob: Thanks--and thanks again for your help. 

Larry: Sure, anytime... 



Scene IX. At home 

Father: Hey, Bob, it's been almost a month now since you started 

your study program, hasn't it? How about a progress repo^t-- 
I want to see whether I was right ^tn giving you back the use 
of the car part of the time. 

Bob: Funny, I was just going to bring that up, especially since 
I'd like to borrow the car on Saturday night.. .Here are the 
copies of the results of a couple of tests I took last week. 



/ 

/ 
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Father: 'These look pretty good. if 

Bob: Yeah, and if I add a couple of hours an Sunday afternoon 
for review, I think that'll do it. 

Father: Gtood. We've been pleased with the way you've kept up your 
plan. If you can go on for the rest of the year, you should 
be in pretty good shape. 

Bob: Yeah... about the car 

Father: OK, fine, you can use it. 

Bob: Thanksl 

STOP NO. 7 ^ 

1. What indications did Bob have that his plan was working? 

2. What changes in his plans did he decide to make? 



Scene X. Talking to Tim 

(the phone rings--Tim'^ voice is muted to simulate his being on 
the (other end of the phone) 



Bob: Hello. 

Tim: Hi, Bob, Tim here. Since we got report Cards today, I 
thought Td find out how things came out. 

Bob: Not b^d. I completed two more modules than I thought I could 
and I'm only' missing one or two objectives on each test. 

Tim: Hey, that's quite an improvement! 

Bob: Yeah, you already know that I got the use of Lhe car again, 
and things are better all the way around at home. And I 
don't worry so much about tests, even though I still can't 
say I real ly enjoy ' em. 



Tim: 



Well, that'd be asking too much... 



I suppose. ..Of course now I have a little less- free tirtie, but 
you know I wasted a lot of time before. Even as it is, I 
still hive some time left over, which is good. One of the 
reasons that I'm doing better is that the teachers know I'm 
trying, and they've been pretty' helpful . Now I guess I 
have to keep it up if I want to keep getting results, but 
I think I can do it. 

Glad to hear it. ..with my study habits, maybe I'll be asking 
you some advice myself before too longl 

Well, I'll refer you to n\y sources. You know, it hasn't been 
all that easy to study more and all that, but at least I 
found out that when you need help with a problem there are 
people around who know what's going on and are willing to 



Now all you need is to find somebody to help make you 
handsome, rich, and a star baseball playerl 

Heyl (laughing) One problem at a time! 
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AND NOW.... 

having listened to BobVs story you have some idea of how he applied 
the decision-making model to his problem. Your workshop coordinator 
will ^now lead a short d|scussTon focusing on the questions you were 
asked at the various^ st^i^ in the tape. 

Activity 7, The Wary^ Ignorance , was intentied as an overview— an 

Sample of how ttve^eci si on-making model can be applied to real -life 

/ 

situations. The following sections deal with the steps of tlW model 
in much more /detail and provide more specific activities for your use 
in the process of experiencint) and understanding decision-making. 
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We all have areas of concern about ourselves. These concerns 
are defined as problems only in the sense that they involve 
di^n^epancies between what exists now and a desired s\ate of affairs, 

-^ome example^ of 6reas of concern might be: losing weight, making J 

' \ ■ 

new friends, learning to use time more efficiently, beginning an 
exercise" program,'^becoming more assertive. 

In moving systematiH^ally through the decision-making model, 
these areas of personal comJarn will be useful Ho you as basis for 
exercises allowing you, as parVicipants , to experience the decision- 
making process. 



STEP 1 



IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 




The r^rst step in dealing 
vyith a problem is recognizing that 
4^t exists. This sounds obvious 
but^sjt isn't always as easy as it 
sounds. Some problems make them- 
^selves\iminediately felt, while 
others may make their existence 
known only through a' slightly 
uncomfortable feeling that you 
hardly notice. The more you 
understand about how you want 
your life and suj^^^ndings to be, 
(i.e. what ySli valve) the easier 
it will be for you to recognize 
when a problem exists. 
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Perhaps the best way to recognize a problem is to sit down 
and ask yourself these questions: 

••.What is my life like at this time? 

• .^•Are there any parts of my life with which Tm not satisfied? 

These questions are sometimes more easily answered if they are 
broken down and answered for the various segments or parts of yotir' 
life, such as: occupation, relationships with others, recreational 
activities, financial situations, etc. 



Thfs section should help you identify and expljxt^ personal 




ACTIVITY 8 



THE PIE OF LIFE 



This activity simply asks you to inventory your life--to s^e how 
you actually sperrd your time, your money, etc., to answer the 
questions: "What is my life like at this time? and Are there any 
parts 'Of my life with which I am not satisfied?" 



Step 1 : 

) 

Consider the circle or "pie" below the 24 hour period of a 
^ typical day. ) 




Divide your circle into four 
quarters representing six hours 
each. Use dotted lines for this 
i vis ion. ■ 

Now estimate the number of 
hours you spend ^n specific 
activ^ies during your day.^^ 
Some ^ea^ to consider. are sleep, 
chores, work, family, hobbies, 
alone, etc. ^ 



Indicate tiieseRime allot 



/ 



merits' with spjid Tines on your 
circle. \ % 



\ 
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Now break into'^sman groups ^of 3-4 and discuss the following 
stimulus questions: 

•-...Are you satisfied with t^ie'relati ve sizes of your slices? 
...Ideally, how large would you want each slice to be? Draw - 
your ideal pie. , ^ 

....Consider the possibilities and consequences of changing. the ^ 
} size of the slices you are not pleased with. 

Step 2 : ^ \ 

qpnsider the circle below as the total time you spend at work ^ 

(§ hoijrs,^ 8 hours, etc.r ^ 

^ V. . ' Again, divide your circle 

^fng dotted^^ ines , each section 




representing h of t^e time^ sp 



spefit 



at wark. (Example ^ of 8 hours ^ 



^2 hours per section.) 

Estimate the number of 



hours spent in specific 
activities at ydrkT-.J'ossibi 
^'ties include filing, writing, 
housekeeping chores ;(t:al ling 
re^n , etc.), bjneak time, etc. 

Indicate these time 
allotments with solid Ijnes. 



1 I 



^Capsider^he previous stimuliB questions again, this time for 
the specific t;kne framework of yplir work day. 



I: 




(7> 




■J 
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STEP 2: GATHERINiS AND EVALUATING INFORMATION AS \BA^, FOR DECISION 



^ MAKING 



Often, when we begin/foo^ng for information about a problem, \we 
are not sure exactly wh^t i^nformation we really need; we may only be 



able to. state in a general weiy what the problem ais. all^ about/ For 
example, 4f Ira is sot having lihy lu^ making friends! a Itft of ^ 



questions may pop into his hea 




Rather than paf^iicking^^^etting 'i^epre;^sed, Ira could decide to 
gejt ,inf(^dtiof^^bout^ but fi^t he needs to know where to 

git the right kiHid of irffj^rmation. 



1r. 
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MpBNflFYING THE PROBLEM ' ./ ' " . ' * 

AmuTTV fi Tuc DTc nc I T tc ^ y 



/ACTIVITY 8 THE PIE OF LIFE 

1. After the group has read the" short action^ "Identifying the 

Problem", irvtroduce Activity/'' 8, ^ 
.2. Allow participants approxlfetely 15 minutes to complete the 
^'Pie of Life" independently then.break the larger groups into 
small groups of 3-4 parti cipan^ts . Discussion in tiitese groups , 



should be based on the stimulus<^questions,<qiven. . Allow 
2^)priximately ^6^mi nuteb^for discussion. ^ 

3: Haye the partilcipants .respond tdf the second part of the exercise 

individually. A]low 15 minutes. Instruct thejn to consi)der thp 

^' - > ' .u . X . ■ ' ^ ; " - 

i^ame stijniilus q*i6stiQns • they^fespond to in their occupational 
"Ple of Life." ' ^ 

Time: 1 Ijour '\ ^ 1 
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Ira can see that his personality affects his social relationships 
and he can^e^in to assess his owri personal characteristics. 
The other people directly involved are the people he v^ants £o have as' 
friends*. If he's got a lot of nerve, he might ask one of these 
people for an honest reason why he isnhf t/ell liked. Or mjaybfe he can 
ask an>ord .friend to discreetly find out for- him. Hetnay also ask . 
someone who has good social abilities to give him sone'tips* <^ 
• The key to riding useful- information is. to begin by knowing 
the major s;ources..jdif iiifonhation . Once you are aware of the broad 
categories of infofmati on. sources, you can begin to :>ee which specific 
sources might be useful in solving the parti cuUr^probl em you are 
working on. 

mFQpMATION^SEARCH STRATEGY 

' At the same time that you are considering a wide range of sources 
you can develop your strategy for how to use them by deciding the 
answ^Vs to these general questions: / 
1 



With which part of my life is this problem cSlit^rned? 
(e4|Jcation and training, work,, use of spare time, 
; citizenship', relationships with family anil friends? 
3ome sources are\ relevant to some of these areds but not 
'Othfers). 

What do \ know about mys relevaat to this . 

problem? (Whrat informatiq^ db you l^ave about your abilities. 



interests, values, or pers6nal and social behavior which 
might be important in considering the problem?" 

3, What other pepple are directly involved in this problem? 
(Directly involved or likely to be affected by how yfau solve 
it?) > 

4, What other people have hjad 'experience with this type of 

) problem and are in a'^S'^ion to give information about it? 

(These might include people -who have written books and made 
tapes o||f films as well as those you may talk to directly.) 

Answering ^hese questions will provide you with an information 
search strategy, that^is, a way to know which sources might be most 
aR^opriate to consult. knowing into which category your problem 
falls, you^ wiir.p|tobably see that some types of sources are likely to 
kno^ ntot||'than others about certain types of problems. 

The next step of your strategy - is to see what kints of information 

you can provide - if^you can give yourself a lot of information, that 

may c&t down on the number of other sources you need to consult. Next 

you ask.yourself what o the yV a Ve directly involved -in your problem, 

arid you may want to gat their hel> in solving the probletn. Finally, 
■ " 1* ... 
you see what other sour'ces, including printed, tape and film materials, 

* \ ' ■ . . - • ■ 

may apply to your problem. The text, few pages will help yoil to 

understand what the major information sources. are. 



ync£e Joe 
may not 
know it aJU 



THE MAJOR INFORMATION SOURCES 

Sources of Information can be divided into three general areas: 

1. You ■ your ideas, impressions, and personal experiences. Only 
you know what things you want most to achieve. Sijice you know 
what some of your abilities and interests are, and how badly you 
want to reach certain goals, ypu can provide valuable information 
about many of your problems. ^ 

2. ^ t)ther people - their ideas, sul^gestions, their persona\_ 

experiences, and similar information. 

Other people can l>elp, both directly and indirectly.^ Direct, 
herp from other people Inight involve information they have about 
you or the problem on which you-* re seeking information. Good 
friends, for example, ^re a source of information. They know 
many of your desires and they see your behavior from a different 
' perspective. They may be ^ble to Suggest some changes. yjDU can 
make in your approach to the problem or some alternatij^s >^u 
haven't considej^^ed. Indirect hjelp from other people' might be 
in the ^orm of a referral. 

3. Impersonal printed, aud^- visual materials - books, films, tapes, 
magazines, cin'd other written ^d audio^visual materia! s.^v Iff he 
third major source, published material can offer a terrific 
amount of helpful information on nearly any problem.* Having to ■ 
plow through ^11 the available information can be rough. Several 
things ^am help you, however. Firsct, you begin with at least a 
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general Idea of what your problem is about, wh.iqh narrows things 
down quite a bit. "Second , you ask appropriate people to refer 
you to materials. Fbr example, a librarian can help you use many 
information sources in the library.- 

. . 7 ■ 




V 
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ACTIVITY 9 . SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

% 

The goal of t-hls activity is to allow participants the 
oppprtuirity to become aware of possible sljurces of information that 
are avallatxje for use in reaching af decision. " " . 

Retfd the activity "Sourcesj^jginformation" and.respond to the 
questions. Then break into small discussion groups of 4-|^to disquss 
yo'tir responses to the activity. ^ 



GATHERING INFORMATION AS A BASIS FOR DECtSI0N-(1AKING 
ACTIVITY 9 SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

1 . After the participants have fead the section on gathering 
fnfocination» introduce Activity 9. Allow 15-20 minutes ^or 
incfividuilVconipletion of the actiVi^^ 

2, Break the lajrge group into smaTV^roups of 4-6 persons and 
have them di^ciis]^- briefly their re||(<jnses to the activity. 

Allow 1*5 mimi€es for discussion.^ 

' ■ - ■ ■ , • \ 

Time: 30 minutes 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION - 

• . . • 

Reld Is currently employed In a seeking job that he took Immediately after 
completing high school. The job pays well and Reld enjoys his work, b'ut recently 
he has found out from his coworkers that he cannot advance to a higher level 
unless he receives a degree from a two-year college 4t least. Reld is about to 
be married and his wife-to-be wants him to continue his' education, preferably at 
a four-year college. Reid's boss thirjks^ will Tieed only two years of college 
to advance to^the management level or*his company. Rei'd's friends think that he 
has to decide for himself—and he has td consider the unce|*ta1nty of giving up a 
weTl-payi|ig job for only the promise of possible advancement opportunities to 
~&URery1s(iry and management levels. In giving a great deaJ of thought to the . 
decfrfoo. Reid identifies the following sources of Information that can help him 
decide whether to continue his education by going to a two- or four-year college. 

' THINGS TO THINK ABOUT: ^ 
. Individual abilities 

, What Is most Important to him relating to work 

What life style he desires in the future 

What activities he really enjoys 
^WKat Ms Immediate objectives are 

* What he wants In the future i 

What outcome he can expect If he gets more, education I 
. What the«chances are*of attaining the outcome that he desires the most 
/What other people he cares for want him to do 
^ The advantages of his: existing job as they relate to. his values and goals 

PEOPLE TO TALIC TO: ^ ' 

Fiancee 

Friends 

Parents 4 
Boss ^ 
College admissions (tfflcer ^ 
Relatives 

THINGS TO READ: ^ ^^Mk > 
tqllege catalogs and g^^f to college 

Occupational Information^-^ \ 
Information on job market now and in the future for his present job 
Want-ads In trade journals • 
Reports on jobs availaMe to college graduates r 
THINGS TO DO: • ^ ^ - ' 

Vl^t an employment agen^cy , ^ 
Syfend for and complete college appLfcation -rarnT 
Isit two-and four-year colleges he might p^tend 

alk to people'at the management and supervl^^^y job level / f 
ssess%ffnancidl needs ' ^ j V% ^ ( 

fake any college entrance and okicemejit tests that ^re required 




In 
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*f you were to try to help Reid choose three of the best sources of. information, or 
those most likely to help him decide, which three would you chooser' ^ 

■ I 

Sources . 

1 . \ : 

1. '. , » 

3. ... • 

What additional sources, not listed above, would you suggest that Reid investigate? 




EVALUATING SOURCES — • 

h 

Ypu have learned that it is important to use an infiormation 

search str*ategy when yoa go after the i.nformationi You will find that 

I 

sometiflies you get conflic;ting information. One way to sort out which 
information you can best rely on is to evaloate your. sources of 
information. Ideally,- you will want to use sources that are informed 
and honest, sources which h^ve reliable and rel6vantr'information. You 
will discover, howler, that it is sometimes difficult to. find Such 
sources. There are three important questions you, should ask yourself 
about any source of information: 

1. Is the'^source rel iab.le- -does it usually give ^accurate ^ 
information? i . 

Following are two examples of cases in which decisfbns wefe' 
made on the basis of unreliable information. 
; a.„ A student misses a meeting bebuse he hears a rumor th«rt 
it has been canceled, 
b. A man decides to buy an old car because the owner, who is 
a stranger to him, says it is in good condition. ^ . 

2. Is the source relevant to your problem? 



^ Follt)wing are two examples of cases in which deeisionrmakers 
* collected useless^r 'irwievarit information, 
a, A^tudent taRe^ an Tntell igencg test to find out what 
fnusical inJlH^nent hish^Jiau^d . learn ^-to play.'^^Jj*; ^ ^ ; 
. ^ • . b. A studerH.Jr?ed$\^(^cupationdl i nformatio[|^Jiat-T Sr now . 
/-^ ■ • ^ ^so^ete. > . y\ * V 



If a source of information jloesn't answer any of "the questions 

you have set out to answer, or doesn't suggest any new * 

questions that you might have overlooked, then that source is 

probably not relevant to the solution of your problem. 

^^^^^ i ' ' 

3, Does the source have a bias^ concerning your pro.blem?— is it 

likely to slant the inlnDrmation it gives you or purposely 

give you incomplete information? ^ 

The following excerpt from Decisions and Outcdmes (Gelatt, 

et. a1 ., 1973) illustrates one type of bias— bias in 

advertising. 

Advertisers try very hard to present information 
that is personal and emotional. Why do they do this? 

information that-fs personal and. emotional 
has more power, more impact. Therefore, such 
information will have jnore influence on your decision- 
making. For example, a television advertisement 
shows a man shaving with a particular shaving 
cream and says that it feels "smooth and comfortable." 
This information is meant to influence men to choose 
that particular brand the next time they buy sPiaving 
4:ream. If this man .is, for jnstance, a, popular 
professional football player, many men will "identify" 
with him and be more likely. to decide on that 
particular shaving cream, ' ^ ' \ 

^ Is a shaving cream better for a man because a 

famous personality^ use^ it Q):;Jbecause an unknown 
Mr. Smith uses it? Would it ^be more valuable 
information if a neighbor used it and "told the man 
. it was "smooth"? • . . 

Some sources niay have a bi'as, a special interest in x 

causing you* to believe or disbelieve, certain facts by giving 
** • • < ' 

^ * ■ out Selected ^info.rmati on or ip distorting information. Ask 
yourself, 'HDoes this source have any motive that might 
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prevent it frof giving out trfthful^fonii^tit)n?" A- 
' % . ^sdlesntan, for example, ifiight be more interested in telling • 
you about the good points of hts product than in 'telling 
you about its bad p^ tits. After ^1, in order to make a 
living, he has; tg, s^l -you the p^duct. In the same way, 
-a magazine has to seT^.Gop'ies in order to stay in business, 
. so it may distort the information in its articles to mak« 
' . , them more exciting. Likewise, the editor of a newspaper may 
' allow^his own political likes and dislikes to influence 

/ ■ ■ . 

' If you simply write off all sources which have some bias, you, 
would find that you wouldn't have very many sources left. When you 
find a. source, find out enough about It'ttrgive a good idea about 
what kind of bias it might have. If the bias is not r^Jevant to the 
question you want answered, then you're safe^'Jf it is relevant (and 
there aren't any^unbiased or less-biased, sour;tes available) then get 
information anyway, but try to bar^ance it j4ith information from 
soyrces not likely to have the saifle.^kjrKl-^f bias: 

■ - r " ' . 

To sum up, you may evaluate any source by answering these questions: 

* i . V - 

r. Is the source reliable--that is, is it likely to possess 
accurate infonnation and to have given accurate information 
, in the pas't? ; * 
f ' Is the source relevant to the. problem? . . 

3. Does the sourcg have a bias relevant to ^o'up..problem? 
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ACTIVITY 10 • • 

There are four statements listed below along with the source for 
each'"statement. . On the basis 'of the information given about the 
source^ discuss as a group whether^ or not you would believe the 
statement. If you choose not to believe a statement, discuss why not 
(e.g., you think the source is not qualified, not relevant, biased, 
or a fcombi nation of tjiese), ^ v 

1, The statement: cigarettes are not a health hazardl 

A leading cigarette maker claims that ci^rettes are not a 
^ health baiard. 

2. The statement: cigarettes are a health hazard. 

The U. S. Surgeon General (who is head of a government agency 
which is supposed to guard the public's health) claims that 
extensive research^ows tijat cigarettes can cause cancer in 
human^. ""^p 

3. ' The statement: Willy needs a new carburator. 

«ni/s fn;#who 1s a ^chanlc. checked the carburator on 
Willy's car and says it has a broken valve which should be 
replaced. 

4, The statement: Wilma .should not try to pass algebra. 

'\ ■ , 

W^lma'^s father told her tfiat she doesn't have to worry about 
passing albegra because soon computers will make it so nobody 
has to Horry about any kind of matji* Her father sells 
insuran!te, and has not worked with computers. 



ACTIVITY 10 EVALUATING SOURCES 



1. After thie participants have read the section. on Evaluating ^ ^ 
sources, including the parts .dealing wit^v rea^ i abi 1 i ty , releyance, 
and bias, introducelActi yity 10. , 
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. , - . y 

Have participants carry* out Activity 10 in groups of ^8 j 



3, . Allow 20 minutes for discussion, i • 

4« Discussion should center around whether j^r not they beli.eve a 

statement and reasons for doubting a statement (bias, irrelevance, 
unreliable, etcj ' ^ \ 



Time: 20 minutes 



ACTIVITY n • 

As a group, or In small groups, discuss each of the People to 
' '■■ ' ' ' ' • 

Talk To, ThiRg? to Read, and fhfngs to Do which were. listed as 

sources for Reld 1h his Information search in' Activity 9. Sources af 

Information , Evaluate eac^ source In terms of Hs reliability, ^ 

relevancy, and possible bias, ' 9 - 



ERIC 
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ACTimr 11 



t)rg«n1ze ^Ht^ groups 8-12 • 
.2. Possibilities for 6rgah1 zing might Include having three g^roups, 
one for each type^f source '/nentioned in Activity 9 (People to 
talk to f Things, to read, Th'ln^js to do). 



Time: 20 minutes 



/ 
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GENERATING ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 

There are generally several possible solutions to any prbblemv 
Generating various alternatives is very Important in choosing the : 
solution which will produce the most desirable outcomes and which 
has the greatest likelihood of success. In many-situations » , 
particularly in emotional crises » it sometimes seems to; the entangled 
person that there are only one or two alternatives. If the person . 
uses decision-making methods and considers all the possible options 
she/he can discover, she/he may find that there are more avenues open 
than supposed. Thus it is always Important to generate as many 
alternative solutions as possible. 

Brainstorming is a method of genet*ating ideas in quantity and in 
a short V^riDd of time. Familiarize yourself with these five ground 
rules for brainstorming.* 

1. Criticism or evaluation is not allowed. Simply place the idea 
before t-he group. 

2. The session is to be open to any and all ideas— The wilder the 
better. 

3. Quantity is very important. Express all ideas without screehing 
them yourself. This will come later, 

4. Feel free to build onto ideas already expressed or to make 
interesting combinations of ideas. J 

5. Limit yourself to one idea at a time so others can be heard. 

* Napier» R. W. and Gershenfeld, M. K. Groups: Theory and 
Experiende . Boston: Highton Mifflin, 1973. 



ACTIVITY 12 



BRAINSTORMING 



\^ An elementary school faculty in New York City >cided that their 
stuclents needed to know more about some; of the beauties of ^ature. 
They\Gontacted a distributor who had advertised butterfly s^ts , ^ 
containing 10 different kinds of butterflies mounted for viewing, and 



orders 200 of the sets:, When the order arrived, however, they had 
rece-fv^|d by mistake 200 butterfly nets instead. Brainstorm some use' for 
butterfly nets in an itjnejn-city school. . . 



\ 

\ 
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GENERATING ALTERNATIVES .; ^ 

ACTIVITY 12 BRAINSTORMING 

After discussing rules for brainstorming, conduct the brainstorming 
activity with the entire group. Assign a recorder to take down all 
ideas, pj?eferaj?ly. on a large piece of newsprint or the^halk board- 
make the list visible to participants. 

Good brainstorming groups will come up with at tteast 25 ideas ^ 
in a minute. If your group seems to have trouble getting started, try 

the optional brainstorming activity. * 

i 

Time: 30 minutes-^ ^ 

Materials: Newsprint or 6halk board , 
Marki^s 
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OPTIONAL BRAINSTORMING EXERCISE . 

A logging camp in the North has always had trouble with 
equipment. Lately, ho^e^/er, workers have been expi^essing satisfaction 
with a foreign log pick used in turning logs. The foreman decides to 
order as many foreign log picks as possible. Not being adept at 
calling a foreign country, he gets a wrong number, and the accents 
prevent the callers from realizing the mix-up. Thus the foreman ^ 
receives 2000 corn dog sticks by special delivery two weeks later. 
Brainstorm how corn dog sticks could be used in a logging camp; ^ ^ 
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In order to rank the 
alternat-fvef, you must fi 



consequences are deslrabi 



selecting' CRITERIA FOR DeItE.RMINING DESIRABILITY OF OUTCOMES 

prw>abil1ty of ^ccess of the various 

J. 

'•St consider what the possible results or . 
consequences of each altelrnative are. You must then ^consider how ^ 
likely it is that the consequences will occur, and whether or not/those^ 

You must also considjfer how close a possible^ alternjative comes to 
being the best isolution to the problei^. That is, how close do the 
consequences* of a possible alternative come to the desired state of 
affairs? - 

In the final analysis,- the criteria you use in ranking your 
alternatives will be based upon your personal values, the evaluation 



of the information which is available. 



/ 
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ACTIVITY 13 



SETTING CRITERIA 



Refer back to your brainstorming activity in Exercise 12. You 
are now going to go through a process of sheeting the best idea from 
your brainstorming list. Before making any selections, however, you 
^eed to establish certain criteria upon v^lfiich to make the selection. 

Determine which of the two brainstorming problems your group will 
wark on (butterfly nets or corn-dog sticks). Each person should then 
write' down one or more criteria, considered Important fpr making this 
decision. Examples of criteria would include feasability, usefuljiess, 
uniqueness/ qost saving, etc. Collect all of the possible criteria on 
newsprint or chalk board. 

. N Each group member will then pri-oritize the top three choices as 
9 seTection criteria. Determine tjie total rating for each criteria 
by gi\ding thr^e joints .for each first choice, two points for a 
second choice and one poVht for third choice. Add up ^e .total 
points and determine the selection criteria jiased upon the highest 
three point totals. 

AfteW the^top three criteria for selection have been determined, 
quickly go through' the brainstorming li^t and pick but the items which 

' ) ■ - ■ " ,^ 

came closeslt to meeting the criteria. Aftef the\group has 'identified 
4-8"items you then/discuss the items using the criteria as 
guidelines and make the final selection of best ideas. 

~ V 
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ACTIVITY 13 SELECTING CRITERIA , " ^ 

,jrhe workshop coordinators role duringf^ this activity is to 
keep the group on the task of devej9ping arid determining selection 
criteria and then using this criteria to make a final selection. 

Be familiar with the process ati^utlineti i^j^ the manual an^be 
readly to give examples and facilttirte the process. ^ 

\ 

I ' 

Time: 30-45 minutes 
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ACTIVITY 14 ; 



Step 1 ; * 

D1v1d^ntolgroups of three or foui? people. In your small 
grdups, read the following vignette, which 'is taken from an actlvi.ty 
In Decisions and Outcomes (Gelatt, et. al., 1973)^ -Spend 10rl5 
m1nute6 brainstorming aboyt and writing downfall the possttile alter- 
natives open to Jane. Consider^ the alternatives which Jane^ ^erself 
sees; as Well as all the additional alternatives you can think of. 
Try to'.^nerate as many alternatives as possible, Tl;len reassemble 
^a large group to share'and discuss your lists with each other. 

Jane Johnson looked put the windows -of the twenty-third 
floor plush law office where she was .about to be 
Interviewed for an Important position with a prestigious. 
^ • fIVm. Shd'was amazed .at tiow close the section of town. 
' In which ^e grew up seemed from high in tije building,, 
and She thought to herself tiow nearland yet how different 
It-was. She won'dered if the pedple living in those \ 
rundown tenements below ever looked^lfito "this huge 
building of s^eel and glass'' and wonted what wa3 gojng 
on In It. Jane thought how long it^^eemed since she 
had* gone^away from a* tenement and on to. college'because 
a counselor had helped her obtain a scholarship. After 
coUeige, she had gone to law schdftl. With fWe succ^ss- 
' ful years In a respectable law firm b^eh>nd bV» she now 
had a chance to advance^ herself both* prof essTonilly and 
financially In th^s new 'job. As?he thought about how 
far she had come In the 12 years since she left that 
tenement building, she felt a bit uneasy. She" suddenly ^ 
remembered the many times she had promised herself tliat 
if she ever got to college and into a positionr where 
she could help people, S:ne wbuHdo it. As a lawyer 
she knew there was a great deal of help she could give'. 
In fact, she wis reminded of it every day in the ' 
newspapers. But somehow*, as the years passed, she 
seemed to move further from her pledge tO>help heK 
people, der financial obligations to help a younger 
Bjftother arid sister^ through college seemed to widen the 
gap between her recent actions and her pledge to be of 
. service to society. . ^ , 
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,NoWj> sheSyas going 
away from her- promise, 
corporate law at a leve 
she knew existed in that 
city that had onceJ)ee 



to be. asjced to tak^ another step 
In this job, she would work in 
1 far removed from those promises 
bleak^, depressed area of the 
her home. 



job down now, it might be some 
enhance at something similar. In 
se she would have to explore 
lities, which she'>knew could 
inancially^ ^ ^ 



If she turned t^i 
time before she l>ad a 
order to keep herl promi 
alternative Job possibi 
never be as rewarding 



Step 2 : 

Re^rn to the small grpups whTch were'formed for the last' 
activity. ' For every alternative your^group thought of for Jane's 
problem, disc^iss andjwrite (lown t^e group's thoughts on each of the 
following items: 



1. 



WKat are the probable consequences whJch. would occur if 
Jahe implemented tniS particular alternative? 

^ i ^ ' 7 

What is the likelifjood^of each of these consequence ' 
occuring? 



3. Hqw close does th^ alternative come to bieing the best 

solution to the prbblem (i,e., how close do the consequences 
/ of this alternative come to the way Jane would like things 
to be ideally?) 



4, 



f, 



'what would Jan^ have to do in order to implement the 
alternative? How ^itely is she to do this (ioe., how 
difficult would it be to implement the alternative)? 
Consider such things as the group.' s perception of. Jane's 
'level- of determination >in discussing this item. Also 
^consider how re'alistic the choice of each' particular "< 
■'alternative would be^ ^ «^ 



Taking into-2ccount the group's discussion of all the items 
listed abov?, fank th^^alternati ves from most desirable/achievable 'to 
least desirable/achiejvable.\ Reassemble as a Varge group and take turns 



r 



sharing and di^cussin^ the top |ive alternatives propped by each groujj. 
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J 'ACTllVITY 14 



JANE JOHNSON 



/ 



^ Divide participants into groups of,^-4 for Step 1. Use' 

stimulijs statehtents in the participants' manual as basis for discussioo. 



Time; 45-66 minutes 



\ 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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A 



GOAL SETTING 



J 



< 



^ ^ Have participants read the Introduction to .goal setting; Allow 
'nr^twne tlW for discussion with the group on the relationship between 



value clari-fj cation, decision-making and goal settirrg. 
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IV. GOALS 



> 



Goal -setting 1s seen as the 'f1;ia1 stage of the content section .of 
the^plannlng package.* The Veason for clarifying values and developing 
declslonHnakIng and problem solving processes 1s to be able tot plan 
and establish desirable life goal^/ This section mIIT look at t^e ways 
you m4y proceed from va^lue clarification and decision making to the 
development of clear life-planning goals. 



? 
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^ A. lOAL SETTING PRINCIPLES 



Goals relate to the first two sections of this manual , (value 
clarlflcatlOQ and decision-making) In some Important wa^ys. Goals are 
a' reflection of what we valuer If a person vejlues country club member- 
ship, expensive clothes and^ travel he/she Is likely to seek a high 
Paying Job. Conversely, If a person enjoys the outdoors, country 
living, and. Is annoyed by crowds It Is unlikely that WsKe. would desin 
a well -paying Job If it required living In a large city. 

Goals meiiy also be seen as the flip-side of the problem-solving 
coin. If you Identify a problem, something that you desire Ho have 
changed, the converse of the problem becomes the condition or goal 
you wish to attain. The decision-making problem-solving process, 
discussed In the last section, Is a way to insure that you have made 
a wise decision In directing yourself toward a defined goal. 

The following are seven principles considered important Indexes 
for establishing good goal statements. 

1. A goal should be attractive to the person, so that he/she ts 
desirous and motivated to reach that goal. Upon reaching the 
goal the person would then receive some reward. , 

2. A goal should be within the realm of the per^son's abilities 
and attainable resources. In othe** words the goal should be 
accomplishable. / 

3. While a goal should be within the realm of reasonable attain- 
ment It should also be challenging enough so that the person 
may be able to reach toward achievlna his/her potential. 

4. The goa\should be tangible in the sense of being clearly 
definablfiyand measurable. Jou will know for sure whfen you 

■> have reacnlad a measureable goal . 
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5. 



6. 



7. 



You should be aware Qf the possible Impact of reaching toimrd 
and attaining a goal for yoUrself and others you Interact with. 
Some goals require cooperation In relating to others In order 
to attain the goa1» while others mean that If you reach 
the goal someone else will fall to reach the same goal*. An 
example of a cooperative goal would be pla^ylng on a team 
together or planning a vacation with the family. A competitive 
goal might be running for political office or getting an adver 
tised Job where there are fifty applicants for one position. 
What are the possible consequences of each situation? 

The person settlhg goals for him/her self should also assume 
responsibility for controKof the decision and directions 
taken. If you establish goals folr yourself , then you should 
be willing to take the credit for attaining the goal, but also 
accept responsibility for falling attain the goals. Many 
people try to pass responsibility for their actions on to other 
people. or forces, (ue; the teacher d1dn'>^ like me). 

Short- term goals are related to long-term goals. Long-term 
goals Involve a greater degree of deferred gratification 
meaning a delay ofYewards whtch may be difficult when, con- 
flicting short-range goals reward the person for opposing 
behavior. An example of -complimentary short-range and long- 
range goals would be the student wanting to be a veterinarliin 
(lohg-range) who also desires to receive good grades, take 
appropriate courses,\§nd do summer work In an animal hospital 
(short-range). A conflict might occur If a short-range goal 
for this student was to buy ^ new car which requires extra 
part-time' work aird less time for studies. 



The fdllowing activities will Jook at several of these principles. 
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B. STRETCHING: DETEWflf^ING GOAL SETTING STRATEGIES 
ACTIVITY 15 . . 

The purpose^ of this activity is to determine how ybu may set goals 
that are reachable yet still stretch yourself toward developing your ; 
potential. 

Your workshop coordinator will have made provisions for attaining 
a game such as a dart board, ring toss, or bean bag- If none of these 
games are available a wa^tebasket and several wadded balls of paper 
will suffice. / 

Each person will get a trial period in which they may try three 
shots or tosses at the target from three different distances. After 
the trial the person or a partner should record the results of .their 
trial and the distance of each throw. 

After studying your trial data establish a goal (score) that'you 
will attempt to reach in an of fiscal event allowing you three chances at 
the target. A bonus point is . given for each five feet of distance from 
the target. 

Complete this round for all participants and recoiFd your results. 
Now answer the following questions: 

4 . 

...Did you attain your goal? 

...If so,'^was it easy or^difficult? 

...If not, were you straining beyoiid your ability? 

.-.If you were to change your go^l now. which way would you change 

it? ,v 

\ 

Discuss what you have learned from this exercise with a group of 
6-8 participants. 

76 



Four Important characteristics of goals Include: (1) observability 
there are definite Indications to show accomplishment of a goal, 
(2) specificity - you are able to clearly state without ambiguous 
concepts the terms of the goal, <3) attainability - a deflrffte course 
of action can be described toward completing j^e goal, and (4) reward • 
reaching the goal will provide yoJ w1th^§j5we valued outcome. 
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ACTIVITY 15 STRETCHING: WAYS TO DETERMINE ^OAL SETTING STRATEGIES 

, 

As workshop coordinator you will need to make some preparation for 
this activity. As mentioned in the participant's manual if you have 
access to a dart board, ring toss, or bean bag game these can be 
excellent vehicles for demonstrating the goal setting process. 
However, if these are nqt available to you, use your Inventiveness by 
letting a waste basket become a target and using paper balls or a 
similar throwable object. 

It 1^ also recommended that you use masking tape to mark off 
distances from the target. Three or four distances representing levels 
from about 5 to 20 ^etwill give pa^ici pants several choices from 
which to make their throws. 

Of course, the important part of the activity 1se. the discussion. 
You will expect tr- find in any group that some people will set very 
safe, easily attainable goals ,\wh1 le others will attempt goals that 
could be r-eached only with sheer luck. The importance of your role 
will be to try to bring out these behaviors In the discussion so 
people will begin to understand their need for safety, or their desire 
for chance and can begin to Team realistic ways to plan. 

Further stimulus discussion can be provided by asking participants 
what they learned in this activity and how it relates to other goals 
in their life. 
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Time for this activity will vary with the^ number of participajft 



but 1 hour to ^h hours should be enough for stimulation of thinking 

/ 



to occur. 



) 
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C. WRITING GOAL STATEMENTS . 

ACTIVITY 16 

^ The purpose of this activity is to improve the participants^ 
ability to write meaningful goal statements. , 



Step 1 ; . % " ^ 

Each- workshop participant is to write down two goal statements 



concerning anythingy^ou wbuld Tike to attain/accomplish by your. next 
birthday* Fill in^the spaces below: 



(1) My goal Is 



(2) My second goal is 



Step 2: 



Put the goal statements in a hat and let each person pick out one 
that Is not their own. Each participant is then to evaluate the goals 
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on the basis of a rating scale given below for each of the four critera 
given-on th« €hapt on the next page. . i • 

Rating Scale ^ 

4 « Meets" criteria extremely well * ' ^ 




3 = Meets criteria fairly well 



2 Meets ^criteria in p^rt only 
1 « Does not iheet criteria at all 
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Suggested Improvements: 
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Ste6 3 : ' * • . , " ^ 



After you have'evayluated another/s goal statement on these 
crHeirlla try to determlHf^e^e^s to Improve the goaVstatemeht to meet tf^ 
aBove* criteria. ^ Discuss ^he ImprolvMients wfihin the group. 



i 



/ 
/ 

/ 
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ACTIVITY.. 16 WRITING GOAL STATEMENTi ' , I 



ve participants read the introductioif and ask them to discuss 
the Waning of the four characteristics for good goal statements, 
(5rl0: minutes) r ] • ^ . ' 

Instruct participants to iriilivi dually establtsh> two goa{s they 
would like to personally accomplish by their ne)it birthday. You might 
Jpomme^t that inost of us will make' Rromises or resolutions (like New 
Year's resolutions) whi^ we would^like to keep but for some reason 
never quite fulfill. These are goals which may not \)e carefully 
planned and considered for the how, why, an/what of the goal. 
Tell participants to go ahead and write their goal statement being as 
complete as possible^at this poiV in the exercise, but to be aware 
that the main intention is to show each person how to improve their 
statements. The critiqueing and correcting process is a way to help 
eacl^ other ^write and ^tfain goals and is not intended to negetively 
criticize or put-down these statements. 

During Step 2, yo^ might find it advantageous to walk <»through an 
example^ pf improving goal statements. Below is an example you 
could use. 

Original statement : 

"My. goal is^^ to lose Weight so I 'won't feel so fat by my next 
birthday." 

/ 
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ImproVgwents : ^ , ^ v 

"My goa*l is to lose pounds which would in tlirn decrease rny 

j^aist size by two inches- I would go on a diet plan intended to lose 
^^^3 pounds a week over a two month period. During this time, I will 
keep records of rr\y progress and maintatn^additional .physical activity 
to complement iny diet losses. In three months when I have reduced 
and maintained the weight loss, I intend to buy a new (dress, suit, 
coat)'Tp a size smaller than I am nc^ .wearing, anticipate that I 
will feel more enecgy»'be happier about myself, and look better to 
others when I have lost this weight." 

V Give the group about 30 minutes to discuss the ways to improve 
their statements so that each person will have at least one 
g^al statement. 



Time: 1 hour 30 minutes 
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a source of information doesn't answer any of, the questions 
"^ou have set out to answer, or doesn't suggest any new 
questions that you might have O5^j;3d0ked, then that source is 
probably not relevant to, the soTution^of your .problem, 
3., Does the source have /it bias coric^rning your problem?--is it 
likely tO' slant-the information it gives you or purposely 
give you. incomplete Information?- t 

The following excerpt from Decisions and Outcomes (Gelatt, 
et. a1 . , 1973) Illustrates one type of b1as--bias in 
advertising. 

Advertisers try very hard to present information 
that 1s pers,onal and emotional. Why do they do this? 

I ^' ' 

Information that is personal and emotional 
has more power, more impact. Therefore, such 
information will havQ more Influence on your decision- 
making. For example, a television advertisement / 
shows a man shaving with a particular shaving 
cream and says that it feels ''smooth and comfortable." 
This information is meant to influence men to choose 
that particular brand the next time they buy shaving 
cream. If this man is, for instance, a popular 
professional football player, many men will "identify" 
with +iim and be more' likely to decide on that 
particular shaving cream. 

Is a shaving, cream better for a man because a 
famous personality uses it or because an unknown 
Mr. Smith uses it? Would it be more valuable 
information if a neighbor used it and told the man 
it was "smooth"? 

Some sources may have a bias, a special interest fYi 
^causing you to believe or disbelieve certain facts by giving 
out selected Information or in distorting information. Ask 
yourself, "Does this s^ource have any motive that might 



To accomplish, even very personal <)o«ls we most often interact 

with Dther people In ways that will either push, us ^fl«ar^ or prevent 

us from reaching our gdals. The effects of cooperative arilt'fcompetltlve 

behavior have been defined by Deutsch( 1949) as: 

Cooperative situation - one In which the goals for all individuals 

or sub uhlts In a lajrger group situation, 
may be reached and-iitay further be Intfer- . 
related and dependent upon others for 
, " success (example of th4s would, be members 

of a baseball tpam trying to win a game) 

^ ^petltlve situation - a situation In wh$ch If one Individual or 
N- J sub un1{ reaches a goal then other 

Individuals or sub units M|p be prevented 
j from reaching their gpaT Tin example Is a 
class being graded on the curve) 
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ACTIVilTY 17 ^ CdMPETfTIVE VS. COOPERATIVE GOAL BEHAVIOR 



The Intent of this activity Is to demonstrate how the forces of 

' ■ ■ ' \ - • 

Interpersonal cooperation and competition \nf1uences goal atta1nme(it. 



Step 1 ; , ^ 

Participants are to be divided Into groups of 4-6. Each group 
will be given an allotted^upply of building materials, (This will 
^Include materials like p1ates» cups ,* straws , paper clips, paper, etc. 
The 'goal of each group will be to build a structure symbolizing the 
future. of education. This structure will be Judged on the basis of 
a) aesthetic value, (b) sturdlness and (c) originality. A prize will 
be awarded ta the group judged the' best In these categories, you will 



i ta tl 
inutes 



have 45 mInOtes to complete your structure. GROUPS MAY T>RADE SUPPLIED 
WITH OTHER GROUPS AND NEGOTIATE WITH THEM IN ANY WAY DESIRED, 



Step 2: 



After the structure and judging have bei^ completed answer and 

discuss the followln/questions with the en^ti re workshop group- 

1. How 41d your group work together? Did people take different 
\ roles; Initiators, coordinators, wprk'ers, etc.* Was co- 

^ operation between group mepibers evidenced? Hdwl^ How. did 

you feel about your grdup product? Was your product better 
or worse than 4f you would have worked separately. ^ 

Z. What was your reaction to the other group (sV? Were you more 
awcire of competition with them?/ Wjd you tr^de, talk, or 
cooperate in any way with the other groups? How did you ftee 
when youir group won/lost? 



Uhat did you Itairn from thU actlvfty? What are the 
effects? Cooperation? Of competition on goal 
accomplishment? 



( . 
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ACTIVITY 17 COMPETITIVE VS COOPERATIVE ,GOAL^EHAVIOR 



In Step 1 divide your total workshop into sub-groups of 4-6. It 
is Important to Niave at least two groups for this activity and that 
they be within proximity of each other so they can see what is 
happening in the opposite group. 

Read over the instructions vfith the participants and, take time . 
t(/ clarify any questions. '^Fot^ each group you need to prepare in advance 
a box of supplies. Try to equally divide materials such as: paper 
plates; paper cups, plastic straws, construction paper, paper clips, 
scissors, tape. For an added wrinkle, you might have only one pair 
of scissors and announce that it will go to the group with the red 
token (prepare a red disc from construction paper and* put it in on^ 
box): Emphasize that any group may trade or exchange with another ^ 
group, but that they are -competing for the prize. (The prize could be 
a blue fibbon or a box of candly or what ever you come up with.) ^ 
Put a 45 minute time limit on the building stage of this activity^^rrt 
Inform the group^at ^intervals as to how much time is left. 

You or a pane^V judges (it might be good to have' an outsider 
come in to judge) take 5-10 minutes to judge the results. Sometimes 
the group is given a break while the judging takes place, but observe 
how they will carefully watch the judging activity. 

Use the discussion questions in the manual to process the 
activity with the entire workshop. While processing with the total 



t 
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.group you might stm wish to ask questions of each task ^roup and 
coiipare some of the differences in 'their interaction (i .e. the ' 
differences in feeling between the group that won and the grQup(s) 
that lost). • * ' ' 



Time: l^s to 2 Hours ^--^ v 
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0. ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUR 
OWN GOAL DIRECTED BEHAVIOR 



ACTIVITY 18 



The purpose of this acijiUy is to stlmui^ discussion of how 
a self-directed individual wiy^accept reSponslblllty* br "own", the^ 

,consequenees of their goal oriented behalf for. 

' , • i ' r 

step 1 ; 

Read the following vigriettes and d1s<iuss the differences in 
owning behavior between the two people. 

. 1. Albert had an Irish fetter. When he got the dog as a-pup, he 
took It everywhere and played with It quite a bit . but as the 
dog grew, he got Interested In oiher things. He fed It and 
, gave It a bath occasldnally, butlpald very little attention, 

» ^ to It. One weekend helleft It adequate food and went hUcIng 
all weekend. When he go J home, 'the dog wa§ dehydrated and 
sick because It had been a very hot weekend. When the dog . 
died, Albert's friend George, whd owned the dog's mother, got 
very angry at Albert for neglecting his pet. Albert said 
that It wasn't his fault— It was an accident. ( 

2. Charlotte agreed in Maylthat she would sing a solo in church 
in late July. During Majy and June, she went on two brief 
vacations, got very busy! at work* and otherwise got so 
involved in meeting gtheV- demands that she forgot about her 
approaching solo. When the minister called to ask what she 
would sing, she had onlyHhree days left in which to prepare 
her song. She got an accompanist and practiced several 
hours. She was very disappointed in her performance. She' 
resolved that next time she would write all her engagements . 
on a calendar s^o that she wouldn't forget them. She also 
decided that she would make, sure that she prepared well 
for her performance in the/^future. . ' 

Also as a group, discuss' any other examples of owning behavior you 

can think Qf from your personal experience. 
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ACTIVITY 18 ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY fOR YOUR 

. JWN GOAL SEHING BEHAVIOR 



Have the group read this section. Included 1q this section are 

two vignettes. Lead the group In a five or ten minute discusston about 

the differences In owning behavior between Albert's reaction to his 

dog's jjtfath and Charlotte's reaction to the s,uccesS|Of her solo. 

• * ' . - ■ • . 

(Note: These two vignettes co^ld be put on tape.) 

Have the participants discuss any examples of owning behavior 
which tKey can think of from their own experience. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE ACTIVifY: / r 

Setting Goals May Also Require Delay of firatlffcatlon \ 



Most goals In life require sacrifice. "Sacrifice l-s another wny 
of saytng that people often must do wlthout solie^hlng they. want now In 
order to get something they want even m$r^/fater. Pact^ planning to 
reach.goals Is preparing 'oneself to make the necessary sacrifices.' - 
There are many examples of this In T1fe:^ome Individuals devote 
themselves to their careers and have llttytlme for rocreatlfiff; other 
Individuals cut down on "ex^as" to save money for the things they 
want. 'One aspect of a mature person Is being able to forego current 
desires In order to rearch a long-tem goal. ' 



Activity ; Individually, write down two recent Instances In which you 
delayed your Inlnedl ate gratification so that ,you *uld achieve a long- 
term goal. Share your Instances with the group. Discuss how the 
delay of :grat1f1c»t1onmade you feel. Was It worth It? How often do 
you do It? ' 
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^ALTERNATIVE ACTIVITY SETTING GOALS MAY, ALSO REQUIRE 

I DELAY OF jpWTIFItATION 

Have tfhe group, read the sect f on on goaT^ and gratification delay. 
.Lead the group in discussing the\ccas1onal necessity of delaying tf4 
fulfillment of Immediate desires so Jtha't long-range, major desires can 
be realized. Then have each participant write down two cases in which 
she/he Ws delayed her/his immediate gratification so that she/he 
could achieve a long-range goal. - Possible question?: (1) Was, it 
worth it? (2) How did they feel, about it? (3) How often do they do it? 
Allot 30 minutes for this activity. (This can be done ei/her in the 
largergroup or in small -group discussions). . 



/ 



\ 
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H. IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

The tas,k of ^implementing a comprehensive program of activities 
focused^)on development of students* ^planrting skills is formidable, 
and yet ^Important, Too^ten, workshops on tval-ues clarification or 
decision making lead to little program change in ^e participants* 
own schools. While t^ere are probably severa|il reasons for this lack 
of generalization, the most common one is that workshops are "usually 
limited to "awareness" level objectives because of time parameters 
amd follow up opportunities. This workshop has been designed to help' 
participants go beyond the awareness level to the personalization 
and implementation level. ^The purpose of this section is to maximize 
the generalization of the workshop experience to the career guidance 
program. Thus, th^s section contains exercises for planning 
implementation strategies and techniques. To insure/the" development 
of a comprehensive career guidance program » \m^l£mentati on strategies 
are to be developed 'in each of the four basic career guidance process 

areas - Curriculum-Based Strategies, On-Call/ Responsive Services, 

■ r ■ 

Individual' Development Responsibilities, an ^ System Support Services. 

The Curriculum-Based Strategies which follow reflect the 
assumption .that there are basic career guidance understandings, and 
skills in the area of life career planning which all individuals 
need. Goal achievement is dependent upon regular and systematic 
contact through the curriculum. Oni-Call Responsive Services are 
characterized by such direct career guidance processes as Individual 
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ContAjot 
System 
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• and group counseling focused on life career planning. For these 
processes to be (effective, student goals, decisions ^and valines must 
be identified and developed. The Individual Development 
Responsibilities component consists of processes which are^ designed* 
to facilitaj;e the personal development of each child through 

^ystematic personal contacts. Each student 'needs someone in the 
school who is personally familiar and responsible for him/her and can 
provide si ignifi cant help in the life career planning process. The - 
System Support Services component is cofnprised of such indirect 
processes as curriculum planning, staff development, commi^nity 

. i nvolvement and administrative-type recordkeeping. 

^ The following activities are designed to help you facilitate 
students* development of planning skills. through processes<*in each 
of the above areas .1 




i 



ACTIVITY 19 A. CURRIGULiJM BASED STRATEGIES 

(Infusion) 



Purposes To develop awareness of personal decifs ion-making 
practices. 



AS^tfvity: .Working individually, mak€ a list of the decisions/ 
'^you made today (this week, this. quarter or s^rfester) 
' which directly affected the population of your 
school (students, teachers, ackninistratbrs, 
secretaries, maintenance people, cafeteria workers, 
etc.). 



c 



When all lists are completed, yoLr leader will 
provide further directions^ 
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ACTIVITY' 19 • r 



1. You may want to provide the grotip with some examples pf the 
types of decisions which, they ma^y have made; i.e. , leison 
plans, 'bulletin board displays, extra-curricular activities- 
attendance, etc. 

Z. Allow J 5* minutes max4mum for participants to complete their 
lists of decisions. . 

3. After all lists are completed, tell participants to-: 

a. check (x) the d^i%ions they discussed wiih peers 
or some higher authority before making. 



b. double .check (xx) the decisions they made af£er " i 
discussing the alternatives with the students. 

, - : ' ..A^- , 

c. star {*A the detisiphs they CPU} 6 have discussed , ^ 
' with t;ie studenfart ^ didn't . 

4. LeSd a'^groUp discussion concerning the implementations 
of the results of this activity. 

OTTION^Atr AGTiKtIES ' ' 



5. If this activity was Especially productive youjnay want to 
- design alternative exercise5 for (a) plans that each made . 
recently, (b) goals ?ach has set, and (c) values or values ' 
conflicts each has confronted^ The- purpose of these 
activities is to encourage each workshop participant to 
personalize tKe content of the planning sici lis area. 
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ACTIVITY 20 



B- curriculum; BASED STRATEGIES 



Purpose: 



Activity: 



J 




To provide participants with practice in identifying 
various methods of involving students in the decision 
making process. ' 



1. Divide into small groups with 4 or 5 participants 
in each small group, - 

2. Compile^a list of the situations which have 
occurred or could occur in your, school or classes 
where students, should be allowed to take a more 

^ active .part in the decision-making processes- 

3^. ^"iBtioose one situation from #2, and discuss the 
' fottewing with the members of your, small group: 

Why should the students have a more active 
/ ^ part in the decision-making process in this 
particular situation? 

b. List several alternative methods of involving 
students in this decision-making process. 

^ c. What might be the consequences of each / 
: situation? / 

d^ List the alternative ypu believe to be. the 
most feasible. 

4. After returning to the large group, one person 
from each small group will share the following 
with the large group: 

a. Describe the situation you cnose from #2 
above. . 

b. Read to the large group the method of sfDdent 
involN^ement your group decided would be most 
feasible. 

c. The large group will respond to the choices 
each small group made. 



ACTIVITY 20 . / 

Move around among the small groups while they work together 
through this activity and see. that group progress is not Interrupted 
by confusion over directions or off-tract discussions. You may want 
to add some general comments for their consideration when they reach 
3b, where they are listing alternative involvement methods. 
Feasible alternatives would include: 
. . . Classes on decision-making using CEEB's material's. 

Deciding or Decisions and Outconjes . 
. . . Semester or quarter classes on valyes clarification 

using Simon's bgoks and Kohlberg*s strategies, 
• . . Special units on goals, values or decisions in such 
^ regular curriculum areas as language arts and/or 

Social studies. 

During the final large group presentations, encourage 
constructive 'evaluation of the small group decisions. 
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ACTIVITY 21 



C. ON-CALL/RESPONSIVE SERVICES 



Purpose: To provide part rci pants an opportunity to, Explore 

J- < 

the goals, decisions arvd values which confront 
students in grades 7-12. 

Act1vity> 1. You may work individually or in small groups. 

2. Choose one ^rade level (7-12) and generate a 
1 ist which incl udes : 

^ a. goals which students in your grade level 

need to set (long range and short range). 

b. decisions which students in your grade 
level need to make, 

c. values. which students in your grade level 
need to identify and clarify. 

3. Share your list with the total group. 



IT 

> 
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•ACTIVITY 21 . ■ 

> 1. If the participants decide to Work in small groups, then 
each small group should work on a different grade level. ^ 
Z. When sharing their li$ts, participants should be. encour^g^d 
to discuss any discrepancies which seem to be conflicting. 

3. If possibleVyou might generate a *'consensLr5*' list of each 
area for a single grade |evel • 

4. As a final step, ask the participants to brainstorm (as a 
group) ways in which the Career Guidance Center (or similar 
facility). can be modified to provide activities related 

f to, the above ^^consensus" list of goalSi decisions and values 

OPTIONAL ACTIVITY 

1. Divide participants into small groups with each group 
containing 4 or 5 participants. 

2. Tell the small groups to lesign a values clarification 
or decision-making exercise. , 

Each small group should then condikt the exercise which 
they designed with the total works Iryp^t^ ^ 




D- INDIVIDUAL DEVELt)PMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 



ACTIVITY 22 

.Purpose: To provide participants with experience in. preparing 
activities which assist students in developing 
planning skills. 

Activity: Working individually, either adapt/adopt an activity 
in this package and develop a plan for implementing 
the activity for use with students or design an 
original activity for student participation. The 
activity must: 

1. Develop student skills in curriculum planning, 

2. Include provisions for reaching all interested 
^ students in the school population. 

3. Be feasible with regard to time, cost and 
facil ity 1 imitations. 

Share your activity with the,^tota1 workshop, 

'\ 

e 

I 
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ACTIVITY 22 



(I 



The major task /is to develop a compreFensive plan for implement- 
ing the activity in |[uch a way that each stu(|lent will be involved. 



> 
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ACTIVITY 23 



E. SYSTEM SUPPORT SERVICES 



Purpose: To determine participant skills in adapting and/or 
designing a workshop on student planning skills for 
parents. 



Activity: Working individually, you will design a workshop for 
parents which will : 

1. Inform parents about the efforts of school 
personnel to develop student planning skills. 

2. Create parental awareness of opportunities in 

the home for developing a child's planning skills, 

^, 

3. Provide opportunity^ for parents to develop skills 
for increasing thr planning skills of their own 
children. ^ 



In developing this workshop you may: 

* 

'1. Adapt/adopt activities in this package for use 
wi th parents . 

2. Design original activities for developing 
parental skills in helping children become' 
better planners. 

3. Design any appropriate time parameters for your 
workshop (a day. a weekend,' a week, etc.). 
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ACTIVITY 22 



The major task Is to develop a comprehensive plan for implement 
Ing the activity In such a way that each student will be involved. 



ACTIVITY 23 



E. SYSTEM SUPPORT SERVICES 



Purpose: To determine participant skills in adapting" and/or 
designing a workshop on student planning skills for 
parents. 

Activity: Working individually, you will design a workshop for 
parents which will: *^ . 

1. Inform parents about the efforts of school 
personnel to develop student planning skills, 

2. Create parental awareness of opportunities in 
the home for developing a child's planning skills 

3. Provide t)pportunity for parerlts to develop skills 
for increasing the planning skills of their own 
children. 

In developing this workshop you may: 

1. Adapt/adopt activities in this package for use 
with parents. 



Z. Design original ar" 
parental skills 
betWc planners. 



developing 
n become 



3. Design any >pftropr1 time ^Jdrameters for your 
workshop (a day, a weekend, ,a week, etc.). 
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AaiVITY 23 

An Indirect method of helping students develop planning skills 
Is to work with tjne parents of students. The basic point to stress 
In the workshop Is that students need experience in making plans and 
In making decisions. 

i 

\ 

\ 
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VI. SUMt^RY 

/• 

Life planning requires val ues clarification , decision-making and. 
goal setting. If we want to maximize both freedom of choice and , ^ 
control oveKchoice in our lives we must first deteniiir>e our priority 
values, and explore' the reasons forjand against those values. Along 
with clarifying dur values, whefl we have a particular- decision to 
make we need to seek information from all relevant sources related to 
that decision, evaluate the information, and generate all the possible 
alternatives. Once the alternatives are clear, we rank them in order 
•of desirability and probable outcome. We then decidt ch alter- ' 
natives are most feasible and desirable.. 

Having chosen, an alternative, we should ^pt /er goals are 

necessary for achieving the chosen alternative, a major goal can be 
divided into short-term and long-term targets - a final destination, 
and several points along the way that will lead to the destination. 
Planning to attain goals also requires an understanding of what we 
will have to do to achieve the goals; what sacrifices, efforts and 
attitudes will be necessary. Systematic planning increases^our 
chances of obtaining outcomes which reflect our values and satisfy 
our needs. / 



c 
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SUMMARY 

Have th(^artirl pants ^ read trie final suninary sectjofr on planning. 
Lead the participants In a 15 minute discussion of the relationship 
between goals, decision making, and valuer. I 

Asses sment 1 : 

'■ - \ :^ / 

Have the participants describe Individually^ in oral or written 

form two benefits of personal goal setting as well as two criteria for 

establishinq oooH goals. 



•0 



Assessment 2. 

Have the participants write a brief des^iption of the relation- 
ship between values clarification, decision making, and goal setting, 
Have/gfiem describe the Importance of each of the three to life 
planning sections. Have them select a personal goal, list ^heir 
values related to th^ goal, describe their decision making 
processes, and Reflect a plan which will lead to achieving that goal. 
Allot one hour flor this activity. 



.J 
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ACTIVITY 24 1 *• WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES . 

I 

These objectives may serve as supplementary suggestions for 
suTwary activities, as examples of alternative implementation 
exercises; or as assessment tasks for purposes of evaluating 
workshop learning. o 
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ACTIVITY 25 B. ASSESSMENT EXERCISE: GOAL SETTING . 

/ 

Attitude Objective 

The participant will be able to affirm the importance of^goal 
setting, values clarification, and decision making abilities in life 
and provide an example from her/his own life that illustrates the 
importance of the use of planning abilities- This affirmation 
acceptance will also be judged by positive responses on an attitude 
/?juestionnaire- 




ACTIVITY 2€ ASSESSMENT BXERCISE: PLANNING SKILLS 



knowledge Objectives 



These objectives cover topics and information which ar^ relatejd 
to an understanding of the entire area of planning. Achievement of 
these objectives will aid the participants in identifying desired ^ 
student outcpmes for the subject area, and in choosing and developing 
strategies for achieving those outcomes. 

to 

A* The participant will be abfe to write a brief paragraph on each 
of the following: (1) the sources of value development, 
(2) the relationship between values and actions, (}) how values 
can be clarified, and (4) thp purpose of values clarification. 
Eacii paragraph should ha've two examples illustrating the 
cortcept being discussed. 

The participant will be able to list and illustrate the steps 
in a recommended decision making model as outlined in the text 
of the manual . 

C, The participant win be able to describe in oral or written form 
two benefits of personal goal setting (e.g., helps the individual 
carry out and reinforce her/his values, helps the individual 
gain personaV freedom or control over her/his life, helps give 
the individual a, sertse of purpose or meaning in her/his life) as 
wen as two responsibilities which come from goal setting (e.g., 
owning behavior, gratification delay). Two examples of each 

of the benefits and responsibilities should be included. 

D. The participant wiVT be able to write a brief description of 
the relationship between values clarification, decision making, 
and goal setting. She/he win describe the importance of each 
of the three to life planning. She/he win select a personal 
goal, list her/his values related to that goal, describe her/ 
his decision making process and select a plan which will 

lead to achieving that goal. v» 




A-1. Skill ObJ^tftl^e: The participant will be able to prepare a 
- writt*^ oral rationale to present to a group of 
te«tfi^^s which will attempt to enlist their support o/f 
this "ln^"sion" program. The rationale will describe 
this P^o9^mf list at least four values of such a 
prChr«>\ for students, '^nd provide three possible 
oWjf;t1ves students might achieve in the program. The 
IHpnLjh^p coordinator 'Will certify that the statement of 
rat\o0^ie rneets the above criteria. 

A-2. AppHcatiofi Otjectivex The participant will be able to 

devJ'fl^ a plan for howv teachers can.be encouraged to 
int(j$e planning questions into their academic courses. 
Tli^ pHn ""ust include wKiCh teachers she/he will work 
wi'th, ho*' she/he will describe the program , to them 
(i Idl^ldi^ally, small groups, large groups), when she/he 
will ^hjiii them, and what type of monitoring or 
ev^^lU^lfo'i she/he will use. The workshop coordinator 
wi ll certify that the plan meets the above standards. 

B-1. Skill Ot>JeC*1ve: Jhe participant will be able to write a 
• - bri^f qgscri|>tt0!v t« be seHt home to parents. The 
desj^r^tjil On will Orient them to the recpmmepded 
deci^i (in-flaking model, list three; goals' the parents 
conid hglp their children to achieve," and tive ways in 
whtcfi decision making can be practiced by children in 
th^ hO«i|g. Thei workshop coordinator will certify that 
th^ description includes the above criteria. 

- ■ *- ' ■ 

B-2- Application OW^ctive: The participant will develop a plan 
V fOb i%ienienting a workshop for parents in her/his own 

seeing. The plan will Include at least: (1) which 
psib^nt^ to work with and what number of them will be^ 
mv^l^^d* (2) whe^n parents will be oinforTned<,pf the ^ 
stbjt^gy» (3) who will develop the summary form, 
(4) wh^t format the summary will have, and (5) when the 
sUDjiia^y will be sent home and collected. 

C-lT S^^^^^ the participant will be able to pick d topic 

fOb discussion' from a given litT(e.g., honesty, 
cr^^t i vi/^^ » f^^terial ism) xand will be able to' guide 
* ^ft^Mp ill discussing ^tl=fre4V personal values as they * 
re)^t^ to the selected topiV- The group wvll' 
sp^^iilgjte as to how their values related to ihe topic 
wOgid h^^V or hinder them irNfijBctioning tn specific 
c^b^^^s,. An attitude of acceptance will be maintained 
tov^^rcl^ ar1l ideas, and group members will be permitted to 
: co^i^^t 'f^eely on the ideas presented. The participant 

wiil ^5 ted orvthis by other participants using a 
cr^t^bia checklist. ^ 
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Application Objective: The participant will be able to plan a 
. schedule wh^ch will permit^ll interested students to 
participate In group counseling values exploratiojl 
sessions during the course of a school year. The plan 
must Include (1) a design for conducting group^alues 
exploration sessions and possible group activities, 
(2) how students will be notified that.thfe group values - 
counseling sessions will be availatxle, (3) how many 
^students per group there'should be, (4) when the groups 
w"llT meet— -for how long each session and for -how many ^ ^ 
sessions, and (&) where the groups will'meet. The 
workshop coordinator will certify that the plan meets 
the above standards. ^ 

... ^ 

Skill Objective: Each participant will counsel one other member 
. of the group, helping the person to select a goal she/he 
would like to achieve, exaroining/and clarifyihg her/his 
' values .that relate to the ^al,, Select a short- term 
goal that will lead towards attairting the long-term 
goal, and plan a sefies of steps which will leadpjLp the 
short-term and then to the Icjingrterm goal , theW ' " 
participant's ability'to do this.will be judged by a . 
fellow workshop participant who observes the interaction 
using a criteria checkl ist. " , 

Application Objective: The participant wil l^wbline a plan for 
implementing tljig strategy in her/his cttvn setting. • The 
plan will include (l)'^t^^e number of giJ[idanGe personnel 
available (including teachers and administrators), 
(2) the numberlof students assigned to each and a 
method for assigning them, (3) a. schedule for contacting 
students to set up a session in which they select a 
goal and outline a goal achievement strategy and a session 
in which they clarify their values relating to the goal, 
(4) a schedule for monitoring the progress students are 
making on achieving.their goal , and (5) how the 
guidance personnel v^ll be trained. The workshop 
coordinator will' certify that the plan meets standards 
related to each of these ^arts. 
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ACTIVIjy 27 



AtriTUDE ASSESSMENT 



'J 



PostasseSsment Attitude Sun 



1 ♦ 



Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agree . Agree Disagree Disagree 



1. Most actions are not 
motivated by values. 










\ - . ^ <i 
2. Clarifying one's values 
helps one to know oneself ^ 
better and understand 
one's actions better. 




* 


T 




3. Approaching problems with 
an orderly decis ton-making 
scheme ts more likely^-to 
produce satisfying, ^ 
workabl e deci s i ons . 










4* By using planning^ one 
loses spontaneity and 
'only gains a little 
Illusory security. 






U— ^ 1 




5. It is pointless to look 
for all the possible 
solutions to h problem, 
and seeJ( information 
cpricerning those 
solutions. 






\ 

1 




6. The goals people choose 
reflect ^their values. 


\ 


I 






7. establishing goals 
gives direction and 
purpose to life. 




f 
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The Last Word 



You Have nov;^completed a traininn nackatie desinned to 
Inprdve your abilities to facili'tajte students* develdpment of 
planning ;skills. We trust that your explerlences with this 
package have been profitable and enjoyable* We hope tl^at we 
have challenqed you and helped you to consider some techniques 
an(K?trategi.es for helping students in their efforts to dev- 
elop .dec is ion-niakinn skills and to set ooals. You may wish to 
consult the' resources list at the end of this.package for 
further information in this area of career nuidance. 
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